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COFRADESHIP. 


TuE industrial organisation of women as one 
of the crying needs of the day is now recog- 
nised by economist and philanthropist alike ; 
and what is still more important, by the men 
trades-unionists, on whom the competition of 
women at lower rates of wages is telling 
with a severity which only the workers them- 
selves can duly appreciate. 

Ever since the days when the late John 
Stuart Mill came forth with his treatise on 
“The Subjection of Women,” there have 
been found the chosen few who from plat- 
form and pulpit, and within 
the walls of Parliament itself, 
have been arguing that the 
only solution of the general 
labour problem would be found 
in a full, frank recognition of 
the claims of women to all 
human rights and privileges. 

Mankind as a whole has 
been slow to realise this, and, 
with a few honourable ex- 
ceptions, such as the Trades 
Unions in the textile and 
other large industries, women 
have up till now been kept 
outside the pale of Trades . 
Unionism. 

Nor is this altogether the 
fault of the men. “ Long pre- 
judice, an inferior education, 
and a perennial legal ine- 
quality and injustice,” 
women’s natural modesty into a condition 
of self-depreciation which is even now apt 
to force them back when the hand of com- 
radeship is held out to help and save. 

This is an admission, painful although it 
be, which must be made by all who make | 


honest report of the results which have | 
attended their efforts for the organisation of | 


Trades Unions. 
In skilled industries, such as weaving, where 
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In the weaving mills of Lancashire a' inaugural speech, “wipe all tears from all 
woman will tend as many looms as a man, | faces, we may, at least, mitigate some of the 
and will make as much money. In the weav- | terrible evils that to-day disgrace our creeds 
ing mills of Glasgow, where she persists in| and dishonour our civilisation.” 


working under old conditions, her wages are 
low, and she is rapidly driving men out of 
the field. Again, in the myriad industries of 
the metropolis almost exclusively confined to 
women, wages are, as a rule, frightfully low, 
hours are most excessive, the sanitary con- 
ditions beggar description; and the workers 
themselves are, with the rarest exception, 
absolutely without organisation. 

The moral of all this is not far to seek. 


To snatch hold of extreme instances, and 


excite sentimental pity, now and again, is 
useless—it is worse than useless, it is per- 
nicious in the extreme ; for emotional demon- 
stration provides no permanent cure for the 
deep-lying sores of our present economic and 
social system. 


Investigation, then, is the work to which 


this representative Council has set its hand 
—an investigation into all the conditions of 
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have developed |; We must increase the skill of women, pro- 


mote organisation, and above all co-operation 
with men. If it be true that the “ woman's 
cause is man’s,” it is no less true that 
the “man’s cause is woman’s;” and Mrs. 
Gray struck the right keynote at the wage- 
earners’ Conference this week, when she in- 
sisted that the real interests of women and 
men are identical. 

Professor Alfred Marshall, of Cambridge, 


| rendered service to the Conference in his 
| 


for generations women and men have worked | admirable letter, laying stress on the extreme 


side by side in the same factory, 
tion has followed in natural sequence ; but | 
in those lesser skilled industries where | 
women work alone, or worse still where by | 
force of competition at lower rates of wages 
they have ousted men from the field, they 
are little better than a scattered host without | 
a leader and devoid of a rallying cry. 


co-organisa- | 


importance of bringing into prominence broad 
and representative facts as an “ effective force 
for remedying existing evils.” 

It is to do this that a new Council has 
been organised, composed of men «nd women 
—hand-workers and brain-workers alike. 


The task set before them is herculean, but | 


women’s life in the shop, the factory, and the 
club. Laying aside all preconceived notions, 
all crumbling hypotheses, this Council desires 
to make a fair start on the road of enquiry, 
and, by a careful culling of facts and figures, 
eventually discover the causes why women’s 
labour is so disorganised, their struggle for a 
bare subsistence so cruel in its bitter inten- 
sity. Better still, as each reason is estab- 
lished upon sound data, it is proposed by 
education, organisation, and legislative 
action to devise remedies. but amidst all 
the dryasdust programme of statistics, there 


| flashes upon the mind the immortal words of 
| Joseph Mazzini, addressed forty years ago to 


the Italian workers: ‘Consider woman 


your equal in your civil and political life. 


Be yo the two human wings that lift. the 


soul towards the ideal we are destined to 


. . . . € e ” 
if we cannot, as Sir John Hutton said in his | attain. 
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LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
DR. JOSEPH CAMPBELL 
(Principal of the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind). 


THERE is nothing better calculated to rob the 
phrase, “ the blind leading the blind,” of its irony 
than a visit to Dr. Campbell, originator and 
principal of the training college for the blind at 
Norwood. It is to the efforts of this wonderful 
man, whose history is like a romance, that the 
modern system of educating the blind to be 
self-supporting isdue. The noble aim of his life 
has been to help the blind to help themselves. 

Dr. Campbell is now sixty years of age. 
He is a native of Franklin County, Tennessee. 
When three and a half years old, while playing 
in a yard, the sharp thong of an acacia tree ran 
into his eye; inflammation ensued, and resulted 
in the gradual loss of the sight of both eyes. 

When he was ten years old a school for the 
blind was opened at Nashville. Both parents 
felt that this was the only chance for their 
afflicted child. Still, circumstances were hard, 
and, in despair, the father said to his wife, 
“ Melinda, I cannot do it ;” but replied the brave 
mother, “ James, we must do it, it is the one 
thing we have been praying for, and we cannot 
lose the chance.” Accordingly, Joseph was sent 
to the Blind School, and received an education 
which enabled him to earn a livelihood as a 
teacher of music. He did not, however, attain 
much success without a large amount of self- 
help. The history of his struggles, disappoint- 
ments, and ultimate success form a romantic 
and inspiring story. Dr. Campbell is a staunch 
teetotaller, and no intoxicating drink or tobacco 
is allowed within the College walls, 

When, upon the occasion of a recent visit to 
the Royal Normal College, Dr. Campbell entered 
the dining-room where Mrs. Campbe!l was 
entertaining me to luncheon, and after shaking 
hands walked swiftly across the room to his 
easy chair, I forgot that he was blind. In spite 
of weak health, occasioned by a severe cycling 
accident last year, he is bright and cheery, talk- 
ing in a graphic, quaintly humorous, and half 
dramatic manner of his early life and his work 
among the blind. By some inscrutable means 
he appears to know all that is going on around 
him. I began to realise that his constant ex- 
pression, “ When I saw,” was in a sense true. 
“It is terrible,” said the Duke of Westminster, 
president and patron of the institution, to Dr. 
Campbell one day, as they stood in the lovely 
grounds of the college, “ that you cannot see this 
beautiful view.” “Pardon me, your Grace,” replied 
the doctor, ‘I know every spot and every tree; 
and while you look at the beauties you see, my 
imagination pictures the scene with beauties you 
have never dreamed of.” 

‘“ But I do not want my work to be lost sight 
of,” continued Dr. Campbell. “ My object is to 
put the blind upon exactly the same footing as 
other people. Let them be made strong, 
vigorous and healthy. Teach them to ride, run, 
cycle, swim—to do everything, in fact, which a 
sighted person is taught to do.” 


BLINDNESS AND BEGGARY. 


“© When I first came to London, from America, 
in 1871, a gentleman, staying at the same hotel, 
invited me to go with him to a blind tea-meet- 
ing. I was much saddened by what I saw, for 
though every provision had been made for the 
happiness and comfort of the people assembled, 
I could detect an undercurrent of feeling, which 
could it have been put into words, would have 
implied, ‘Why am I thus?’ I felt confident 
that the majority of those people might have 
been rendered self-supporting, instead of objects 
of charity, if the right methods had been adopted. 


At that time the census recorded 3,150 blind 
people in London, and no less than 2,250 of 
these were receiving some form of charitable 
relief. In other words, they were paupers. 
Now,” continued the Doctor, with a glow of 
indignation upon his face, and a ring of indepen- 
dence in his voice, “ why should blind people be 
made paupers? The aim of my life has been to 
make them men and women, capable citizens. 
With the help of my good friend and generous 
donor, the late Dr. Armitage, an experimental 
school was started at a little house in Paxton 
Terrace, opposite the Crystal Palace. We began 
with two pupils. Out of that has grown our 
present col'ege. This is not, you understand, 
an institution for supporting the blind ; it is for 
educating and training them to earn a livelihood. 
Last year £20.000 was earned by students who 
had been in this college. We have blind men 
and women following successful pursuits in all 
parts of the globe. 

“ Think of the difference if those people had 
been consumers only, instead of producers, I 
say it is cheaper for the nation to educate its 
blind. Unless educated, it is impossible for a 
blind person to support himself ; hence the con- 
nection between blindness and beggary. We 
want no more blind Bartimeuses seated by the 
wayside begging. This is a question for the 
School Boards to consider. Already we have 
children sent by the Board of London for train- 
ing with us, but we have to provide one-third of 
the expenses of each child, and as this institution 
depends entirely upon charitable donations it 
limits us in the number of children we can 
receive. Only the other day I had to let a pro- 
mising girl go for the sake of £20.” 

BLIND AND BREAK FASTLESS. 

“One morning,” continued Dr. Campbell, “a 
little blind hoy from a Board school was brought 
to me by his father to see if I could take him in. 
I took the little fellow on my knee, and, by way 
of saying something to get him to tulk, asked 
him what he had had for his breakfast. ‘1 
haven't had any breakfast this morning ; there’s 
nothing to eat at home,’ said the little boy. 
‘ Not had any breakfast,’ I said; ‘ how is that? 
I must speak to your father.’ The man was 
waiting outside, and I went to him and asked 
why the child had had no breakfast, and he told 
me a pitiful story of want and despair. Himse'f, 
wife, and family had had only one biscuit 
between them that morning for breakfast. 

“I made up my mind to keep the blind boy, 
funds or no funds. When he was undressed for 
his bath he was literally swarming with vermin. 
We got him clean and brushed up, and though 
he has not yet ‘set a house on fire, he isa 
bright, brisk boy, and promises to do well.” 

“Do you find, Dr. Campbell, that the blind 
learn music better than other things ? ” 

‘‘No, the blind can, like other people, learn 
just what they are taught ; but we give special 
musical training because it is the profession that 
pays the best. People will employ a blind man 
as a musician or as a pianoforte tuner, but they 
will not take him as an ordinary school teacher, 
for sighted children. 

“ When a lad at school I was in despair about 
being able to play music. I shall never forget 
my first singing lesson. The teacher sounded 
A. I opened my mouth and the result was 
funny. It was soon discovered that I could not 
tell one tune from another and the teacher said 
it was of no use to try to teach me music. How 
hopeless I felt. I thought if I can’t learn music 
I shall be obliged to make baskets all my days.” 


MUSICA LUX IN TENEBRIS. 


“Determined not to be beaten, I hired one of 
the boys in the school to give me lessons, 
secretly. One day our music master, who was 
also blind, came into the room where I wasplay- 
ing, and not knowing who it was praised the 


execution. Imagine his surprise when he found 
out how I had been learning. Fifteen months 
afterwards I gained the prize for pianoforte 
playing. I must show you the medal.” 

In a few moments the Doctor returned to the 
room displaying the tribute of his success, 

“ T so well remember the day when the school 
prizes were distributed they came and hung this 
medal round my neck and said, ‘ See, little Joseph 
has won.’ I did not know what it was, but when 
I felt it I was full of indignation. ‘ They 
have hunga toy watch round my neck because 
they think it will please the poor blind boy,’ | 
thought. I had a bit of a temper in those days, 
How angry I felt, to be sure, at the thought 
that 1 was being spoken soothingly to, and 
patronised because I was blind. Oh, I could 
have torn the thing off my neck and trampled 
on it with disgust. Then someone told me it 
was the medal I had won. I sprang to my feet 
with joy. ‘Now,’ I thought, ‘I can earn my 
living though I am blind.’ Eventually I was 
appointed teacher of music in the school.” 

The old iight of boyish triumph seemed to 
flash again over Dr. Campbell's face as he clasped 
the medal close in his hand. It bears the date 
January 24th, 1846, and on the reverse side is 
the motto, “ Musica lux in tenebris.” The same 
words are over the organ in the College. 

“You may be interested to know,” continued 
Dr. Campbell, “that Miss Frances Willard was 
once a musical pupil of mine. She wrote in her 
kind, sympathetic way «fter my accident last 
summer to remind me of it.” 


WOMEN TUNERS. 


“Do you not find it difficult, Dr. Campbell, to 
get situations for your women students? Why 
do you not teach them pianoforte tuning ?” 

“T am going to, and I hope all the good 
ladies who are anxious to get fair play for 
women—lI go in for the Suffrage, bless me, I 
would give women five votes !—will not forget 
their blind sisters, and when they want their 
pianos tuned, will send to me for a lady tuner. 
I am going to make a point of this, because 
there ure so few things which blind women can 
undertake. There are many occupations open 
to blind men, but I am anxious to give the women 
achance. I havea young lady in the College 
now, who has been pronounced by a competent 
judge to be the first lady organist in Europe ; in 
fact, there are few men who have as good a grip 
of the instrument as she has. She is also the 
composer of a beautiful trio, yet I am unable to 
secure her an appointment. It is su difficult to 
get the public to believe that a trained blind 
person is as good as any «ther. But come now 
and see our pupils at work, and at play too, for 
we make a business of play here. I like to hear 
the young ones romping and running about, 
swinging in the boat, or playing at ‘trains.’ 
They have no difficulty in finding their way about 
the grounds. Rises in the asphalte paths indicate 
terraces, steps, and turnings. Now, you see these 
steps with your eyes, I see them with my feet ; 
that is, I am conscious of the rise in the path.” 

The Doctor now proceeded to the music-room, 
and with Mrs. Campbell, his invaluable helpmeet, 
I made a tour of the College, visiting the piano 
repairing shop, with small tuning rooms above, 
and the Kindergarten Department, where the blind 
children were being taught to model, thread 
baskets, and other modes of using their hands. 
In the general schools geography was being 
taught from raised maps and globes, and algebra 
by means of type. French, reading, recitation, 
and natural physic classes were in full swing. 
Specially interesting was it to listen to a class of 
young ladies reading Hamlet, and taking the 
parts by turn. In the music-room I listened to 
a beautiful concert, and from thence visited 
the skating rink, the playground, and the cycling 
course. 
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“What is your opinion about rational dress 
for women cyclists ?” I asked Mrs. Campbell. 

“We have arrived at this, that there is 
nothing like a skirt for getting wound up in the 
wheels. We have had several accidents through 
skirts. In the College grounds the girls cycle in 
their gymnastic dresses, but they still use skirts 
in the streets.” 

One of the most interesting departments of 
the college is the gymnasium, the finest in 
Europe. It is under the charge of Mr. Guy M. 
Campbell, son of the principal, and under his 
escort I inspected machines for exercising the 
various muscles and limbs of the body. Curious 
indeed was the spectacle of youths undergoing 
every form of pulling and stretching which 
mechanical ingenuity can devise. One might 
have taken it for a torture-chamber but for the 
evident enjoyment which the exercises induced, 
from the youth being drawn up by his head, to 
the boy practising the art of falling gently upon 
his feet. I concluded my tour with a visit to 
the Sloyd and Technical Schools and to the 
splendid lending library, its shelves filled with 
books for the blind. 

“ And what is your hope for the future, Dr. 
Campbell ? ” I asked as I bade him good-bye. 

““To see this beautiful and efficient college 
endowed as a national institution for the educa- 
tion of the blind. We need £7,000 now to 
purchase some adjacent property. Then we 
could have cottage homes where blind children 
from the Board schools might be housed and 
educated. I am getting tired of going round 
begging for this institution. It ought to be 
permanently endowed, but until the State, or 
some private individual gives the endowment, I 
have no choice but to pursue my old methods. 
If some ladies would take subscription cards, 
even for small amounts, it would help to relieve 
my anxiety.” Saraw A. Too.ey. 


Some Village Chronicles, 
ONE LESSON IN LIFE. 
BY E, RENTOUL ESLER. 

CHAPTER III. 
Ir was washing day, but Mrs. Hill indignantly 
felt that she would have to utilise the occasion 
otherwise, because the neighbours would notice 
it if she hung out the clothes alone, and would 

be sure to come in and question her. 

“She will let me hear of her when she wants 
anything,” the mother said, sturdily. She gave 
no information to anyone that day or the next, 
but people noticed the unusual stillness of the 
house, and began to talk. The third day Ephraim 
Webb looked in. “Folks say you have sent 
Maggie to service,” he said. 

She caught at the suggestion. 
have,” 

“T hope it was not on my account.” 

“Oh dear no, but a great girl of eighteen 
must bethink herself to be of some use.” 

“IT would not for the world be the means of 
bringin’ trouble to her.” 

“You are daft about Maggie,” the mother said, 
impatiently. 

“ But she’s that bonnie.” 

“ A pity she does not return the compliment.” 

Ephraim grew grave. “If you will let me 
know where she is——” 

“It’s a thing I’ll never do. Ephraim Webb, 
she has got her own way to make, and you'll not 
turn her head by keepin’ after her still.” 

“IT would not interfere with her,” Ephraim 
said with dignity. 

“Well, you'll not learn where she is all the 
same.” 

So that position was accepted. Maggie had 
gone to service, and her mother intended to keep 
her whereabouts a secret. 

It was six days from the date of Maggie's 


“ Aye, so I 
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departure from Grimpat, and the evening had 
set in wet and chilly. Clouds hung low round 
the hillsides, and sudden gusts of rain were 
dashed against the window panes. There was 
nothing doing in Ephraim Webb's forge, and the 
weather precluded the usual visitors that made 
it a favourite rendezvous. Having nothing else 
to do, Ephraim had tidied the premises, had 
beaten some remnants of old horseshoes into 
new ones, had finished some odd jobbs that 
stood over during busier days, and was ready to 
lock up and go home. He had just taken off his 
leathern apron, and was hanging it on the wall, 
when a limp and tired figure slipped in at the 
open door behind him. When he turned it was 
silhouetted against the light. 

“ Maggie !” he cried, incredulously. 

The girl burst into tears. Such a sign of 
weakness added to her sense of humiliation, 
though, in reality, she could have urged no more 
effectual plea for kindness. 

“ You found things a bit hard, didn’t you; so 
you’ve come back. Well, it was to be expected. 
Here, don’t cry. I'll make it all right with the 
old lady, but tell me all about it first,” Ephraim 
said sympathetically. 

Seats are not among forge fitments, but 
Ephraim improvised one. 

“ There, now, sit down and tell me everything. 
What was wrong ? ” 

Maggie sobbed. 

‘Where did she place you? 
Nutford ? ” 

“ What ?” 

“Where you went.” 

Maggie looked up at him, and his kindly looks 
and ways, indeed, his mere presence, made such 
a haven of peace for her, that for the moment 
she thought him beautiful. 

“Ephraim, I ran away!” she said, with a kind 
of awe in her voice. 

“Well, now, do you know, I kind o’ thought 
it all the time.” 

“T was mad with mother and I thought to 
spite her, so I took train to London.” 

“To London ?” Ephraim cried, aghast. 

Maggie’s tears brimmed over again. All her 
disappointment and humiliation, all her sense of 
folly and disgrace assailed her afresh. 

“ What in all the world led you to London, 
where you know nobody ?” 

Then Maggie took courage to tell all the 
truth, with reservations, and a saving little half 
truth tacked on to the end. “I knew Mr. 
Warner, he lives there, and he said once that if 
women had more courage things would often be 
better for them. You know he is going to be 
married to a rich lady, and I thought he might 
find an opening for me.” 

“And he couldn’t, I suppose?” Ephraim’s 
face was now very grave. 

“He was out of town, and I never saw him, 
never got a chance of a word with him. And 
I had only a little money to bring me home, 
and, Ephraim, I tramped most of the way back.” 

“You poor little soul!” He knelt down 
beside her, and put his arm round her in a 
paroxysm of pity. 

“T never knew before what it meant to be 
cut adrift, to have no friends, no money, no 
protection of any kind. Do you know that I 
slept one night in the open, that I lost my way, 
and walked twenty miles astray, that peuple 
mistook me for a beggar! Oh, I don’t know 
what they mistook me for.” 

Ephraim pressed her hand sympathetically. 

“T haven’t been to see mother yet, I don’t 
dare to. It’s so mean to go back when you're 


Was it at 


beaten.” 
“JT shouldn’t think it mean ; I should think 
it rather brave, because ”— here he smiled —“ I 


don’t think your mother will beat drums or fly 
flags at sight of you.” 
“TI know she won't. 


Oh, Eph, what. a gift it : 
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is to be able to understand what pecple mean 
when they are really tryin’ to be good P” 

“ Have you tried ? ” 

“T have not begun yet, I have only laid the 
plans, But mother won’t believe me.” 

“ Shall I see her first ?” 

“T wish you would.” 

“ And will you stay here while I'm away ?” 

“T will. I would rather slip back when it’s 
dark, anyway.” 

She put on his coat with a certain air of ela- 
tion. “I hope she'll not be vexed that you 
came here first.” 

Maggie made no answer. 

“Shall I give her any reason for that ?” 

“Say I came where I was surest of a wel- 
come.” 

“Shall I say you came where you were in a 
mind to stay, if the worst came to the worst ? ” 

And Magyie answered, yes, 

° * * * 

There was a good deal of surmise in the 
village whenit was given out that Maggie 
Hill was home and was about to marry Ephraim 
Webb. People thought she must have had a 
terribly hard place to throw it up so suddenly, 
but they never elicited the particulars. Maggie 
stopped all enquiries with the frank statement 
“T don’t want to talk about it,” and that was u 
boundary curiosity could not pass. 

To the astonishment of the whole neighbour- 
hood, Maggie made one of the best wives possible, 
shrewd in domestic matters, as might have been 
expected of her mother’s daughter, and indus- 
trious and thrifty as well. Mrs. Hill unbent 
finally when Maggie went quite humbly to ask 
for instruction in domestic matters. ‘“ Better 
late than never,” Mrs, Hill said, and the long- 
standing discord became harmony. Her pilgrim- 
age to London Maggie never forgot ; indeed, she 
remembered it allthe more keenly because she 
so seldom spoke of it. When, contrary to village 
usages, she sometimes surprises her husband 
with a sudden quick caress, he knows that in 
spirit she is traversing miles of unfamiliar road 
with dragging foot, and a clumsy bundle of un- 
necessary clothing pressed close to her desolate 
and hungry heart. 


STUDENT LIFE OF WOMEN. 


BY MISS MAITLAND, 
SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


PART III.—(Coneluded.) 


ANOTHER direction in which | believe women 
students gain much from living together, is in the 
widening of experience, the sympathetic know- 
ledge of the lives of others who have at least one 
thing in common—the desire to study. Hach 
college is a republic— all stand equal as regards 
accidents of birth and wealth. Distinction 
comes from mind and character alone, and the 
experience of the rich, the travelled, the widely 
cultured, help and enlarge the knowledge of the 
poorer student to whom fate has donied such 
delights, while the richer student learps, greatly 
to her own benefit, to know how life looks in the 
eyes of those who must “ go without ” much that 
she deems essential. 

Then how great is the happiness of community 
in work, how bright are the sparks that mind 
strikes from mind, how stimulating in the best 
sense and way are the discussions of fresh, 
vigorous spirits in all the strength and hopeful- 
ness of early youth. These joys were for men 
only in the past, they are for men and) women 
both now--thanks largely—let us never forget 
this—-to the venerosity of inen, 

I spoke just now of the alleged want of public 
spirit among women. No one could glance round 
4a woman’s gathering, much Jess listen to such 
addresses us wo have heard of late, withont know- 
ing that, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
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there is among the women of Great Britain of this 
day a strong outburst of public spirit, a deep and 
abiding sense of public duty ; and this, it is my 
firm belief, we owe very largely to the training 
many women have received in the colleges of 
England and perhaps even more at present 
among the older members of our body to our 
sense of the need for that training. 
What caused the demand for that training ? 
If we look back to the beginning of the move- 
ment we shall find that in the main three things 
wrought on the minds of the pioneers. It is 
difficult, and would take too long, now to 
trace all the causes of the great changes in 
the status of women that set in between the 
beginning of our Queen’s reign and 1870, 
but new demands were beginning to be made 
upon the powers of women in every direction. 
The Schools Inquiry Commission in 1866 had 
proved that, while the public schools com- 
plained of the inefficiency of the preparatory 
schools, these passed on the charge to the homes 
and first teachers of children. The mothers were 
too often unfit to give their children that first 
most essential training in order, method, and 
attention which is the beginning of education. 


A HIGHER STANDARD. 

Those of us who have read the lively description 
given by Miss F. P. Cobbe, in her interesting 
autobiography, of the best school in Brighton in 
1836, at which, moreover, two years’ residence 
cost £1,000, will not wonder at this state of 
things. But it became clear to those who 
desired to help education that average English 
mothers needed a higher standard of education. 

How was this to be given? Clearly, by rais- 
ing the standard of those who taught them; and 
it was because of the condition in which she 
found the schools and teachers in the north of 
England that Miss Clough inaugurated her great 
work with the lectures I have already mentioned. 
These teachers were bread-winners for them- 
selves, and often for others too, and the com- 
mercial distresses and changes from 1860-70 had 
increased enormously the number of women who 
wished and needed to occupy that position, and 
the proportionate number has continued to 
increase. For this work, too, training was sorely 
wanted. 

Lastly, charitable, philanthropicand social work 
was being taken up by earnest women all over the 
kingdom; the best workers felt both for them- 
selves and others the need for more knowledge, 
for training of the judgment to deal with 
difficult problems and economic questions 
hitherto unhandled. And for all these vocations 
—as mothers, as bread-winners, as members of 
society, it was felt that further education carried 
on steadily up to maturity, enlarging the mental 
powers and giving control over them—a train- 
ing in judgment, in fine and accurate observation, 
in logic, and not least in perseverance, and in 
stability of purpose was the best hope. 

CAUSES OF THE MOVEMENT. 

These things, and no absurd desire for rivalry 
with men, started the movement for the College 
Education of women, of which we are beginning 
as a nation to enjoy the fruits. These things in 
the pioneers, and also an awakened thirst for 
knowledge, a passion for intellectual work among 
young women, which has been paralleled with 
the ardour for classical learning among the 
students of the Renaissance. That impulse has 
not died away, it is less fervid, but deeper, less 
wildly eager, perhaps, but more chastened, saner, 
and more truly according to knowledge. 

If I may venture on it, I would say one word 
alike to those who are called to live in, or to 
direct and rule in such a community. Keep, 
I beseech you, a high ideal ever before you 
of what such a life should be: as a student, 
aim at the best things, expect much from 
yourself; you will not reach your ideal, but 
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cherish it. As a teacher or ruler, be stern 
with yourself, gentle towards others, but expect 
much. Your ideal of what the life should 
be will reach and influence all. And for that 
and all ideals of conduct, need we ask where 
to turn? I heard once, from the late revered 
Master of Balliol College, a sermon on manners. 
It was a favourite subject with him. Each 
brief sentence was richly stored with fruits 
of experience, pregnant with wisdom; but it 
dealt not with things spiritual, but rather, as it 
seemed, with the things that make life pleasant 
and helpful to those dwelling together, or 
unpleasant and hindering, till at the very close 
he paused, lifted his head from the manuscript, 
over which he had been stooping, and in clear, 
unforgettable tones said, “For this, as for all 
other things, we have an example—we have the 
mind of Christ.” And so in one moment lifted 
the thoughts of his hearers to a higher plane— 
thrilled them with a sense of the reality of the 
Divine life—a sense of the closeness of the links 
that bind together the human and Divine. 


WAGE-EARNERS. 
A CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR WOMEN. 


THe Women’s Trades Union Association of 
London are to be congratulated on their suc- 
cessful launching of a new organisation on 
behalf of the women wage-earner. Properly 
handled, as we have every reason to believe it 
will be, this new federation will do much to let 
in the light upon those dark places where women 
toil under conditions which are a disgrace to 
civilisation. 

Some sixty organisations had been invited 
to send representatives, and amongst those 
present were Miss Ford, from the Women 
Tailoresses’ Union, Leeds, Miss Webb, from the 
Women Co-operators’ Guild, Mr. Fox, of the 
Ropemakers’, Mr. Gibson and other representa- 
tives from the London Trades Council, repre- 
sentatives of the International Tailors’, Machin- 
ists’ and other trades’ organisations, members 
of the Fabian Society, Mrs. Pearsall Smith, of 
the Franchise Department of the W.C.T.U., the 
United Shop Assistants’ Union, the Women’s 
Guild, Branches of the B.W.T.A.,the M.A.B.Y.S., 
the Women’s Progressive Society, the Domestic 
Servants’ Union, the Pioneer Club, the Women 
Lecturers’ Association, the People’s Palace, the 
Battersea Polytechnic, etc., etc. 


MORNING CONFERENCE, 
Sir John Hutton, chairman of the County 


Council, presided over the morning’s sitting, and . 


in expressing his pleasure at being present 
referred to the work started on similar lines in 
Glasgow last March by Miss Irwin, one of the 
Commissioners on Women’s Labour. In London 
the work to be done could only be described as 
here ulean, with the 119 square miles of streets of 
densely populated houses. But, he added, great 
as the difficulties undoubtedly were, they could 
be overcome by firmness of purpose, earnestness 
of endeavour, and untiring efforts. 

If the discouragements are great the possi- 
bilities are magnificent, affecting as they do 
thousands upon thousands of persons. 

In referring to the work of the County Council, 
he had satisfaction in feeling that that body had 
already left its mark upon London with refer- 
ence to the interest of the worker. A beginning 
had only just been made, and while proceeding 
with caution in the administration of the Shop 
Hours and other Acts, they were in the initial 
stage, giving warning, and reserving conviction 
for those cases where the law was persistently 
disregarded. 

Referring more particularly to the Fourth Re- 
port of the Women’s Trades Union Association, he 
said that this document gave abundant and pain- 
ful evidence of the helpless condition of women’s 
labour, excessive hours, and insufficient sanita- 
tion. Statistics at present were so few as to be 
unreliable, and the best answer to be given to 
those who deprecated legislative interference was 
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to furnish reliable statistics. This would be one 
of the main aims of the proposed new body. 

An amendment of the Truck Act would help 
to sweep away the cobwebs which the judgments 
of the Courts have woven around it. 

It is to the interest of all, he pointed out in 
conclusion, that the poorest and weakest should 
be improved. So long as any portion of the 
community were oppressed the whole suffered 
in heart and in conscience. At least, if they 
could not do everything they might succeed in 
wiping out some stains which to-day disgrace our 
creeds and dishonour our civilisation. 

LETTER FROM PROFESSOR MARSHALL. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Barnett, Lord 
Farrer, and Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., as well as 
from Prof. Alfred Marshall, of Cambridge. His 
words are worthy of special notice, expressing, as 
he did, hearty sympathy with the desire ex- 
pressed for trustworthy statistics as to the 
industrial position of women. “ It is a subject on 
which knowledge is hard to get, and very im- 
portant ; and it is one in which women can do 
very much for themselves, especially if they will 
avoid the temptation—to which we are all liable— 
of laying undue stress on extreme instances, and 
bringing into prominence broad and representative 
facts rather than those which are exceptional. 
Experience shows how difficult it is to do this 
properly ; and, as professional statisticians say, to 
attach the ‘ proper weight ’ to! every figure which 
is collected. But, difficult as it is, this must be 
done if statistics collected about women by 
women are to become the effective force for 
remedying existing evils which I hope and trust 
they will become. And the more difficult the 
task is, the greater need of organised and patient 
work to accomplish it. I am extremely glad you 
are taking it seriously in hand.” 


THE COUNCIL FORMED. 

Upon the motion of Miss Clementina Black 
the following resolution was carried, after 
amendments moved by Miss Heather Bigg and 
Mrs. Gray respectively had been lost : —‘‘ That 
in the opinion of this Conference it is desirable 
that a Central Council shall be established to 
organise special and systematic enquiry into the 
conditions of working women, to provide accurate 
information concerning their interests, and to 
promote such action as may seem conducive to 
their improvement.” Miss Irwin, Hon. Secretary 
of the Scottish Federation, and the principal 
speaker at the morning session, gave an in- 
teresting account of the Federation started 
last March in Glasgow, in which the men 
Unionists had co-operated with great heartiness ; 
and she had great pleasure in taking part in the 
foundation of a similar organisation in London. 

The Conference then went on to discuss the 

ossibilities of overcoming the evils which Miss 

lack had shown were due to the ignorance of the 
worker and the ignorance of the outside public. 
What we have to discover is the difference 
between the nominal and the real wage, the 
nominal and the real hours of labour, and the 
nominal and real state of sanitary arrangements. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE COUNCIL. 

The second resolution was moved by Mr. 
Hatton, of the People’s Palace, and seconded 
and supported by Mr. Garrity and Mr. Gibson, 
of the London Trades Council, viz.: ‘ That the 
proposed Council shall be conducted on strictly 
non-political and non-sectarian lines, and shall 
avoid encroaching upon the special province of 
work of any societies which shall affiliate with 
them.” This was unanimously carried, together 
with the third resolution, which decided “that the 
Council shall consist of one delegate from each 
society represented there by invitation, with 
power to add to their number.” 

Mr. Louis Lyon, of the Tailors’ Union, Mr. 
McPherson, of the Men and Women Shop Assist- 
ants’ Union, Miss Webb, of the Women’s Co- 
operative Guild, and the Rev. Mr. Lilley, of the 
Christian Social Union, and others also took 


part. 

The keynote struck at the first was organisa- 
tion, co-operation, and equal pay for equal work 
done. The earnestness, enthusiasm, and sympathy 
of the men Unionists present was one of the 
most encouraging features, and was no _ less 
marked than the anxiety of the women to do 
something to give their own sex a better start in 
the battle of life. 
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THE AFTERNOON CONFERENCE, 


presided over by Canon Scott Holland 

a more detailed and business nature.” He de. 
scribed how from his house on Ludgate Hill he 
looked out day by day and was witness to the 
“feathered swarm ”’ of bright, brave, determined 
young girls who went to and fro from their toil 
in the city. In his own eloquent fashion he 
pointed out the special difficulties which beset 
the working girl, who too often entered upon 
compet:tion with men without making her 
employment the aim of her life. Entering 
casually upon labour, she quits it for a time, 
perhaps to return again, offering her services at a 
scale which it would tbe impossible for men to 


accept. 

He did not attempt to enter upon the myriad 
ramifications of this most complex question, but 
hoped that the Council would with patient 
endeavour collect facts and help to solve the 
knotty problem presented by the decreasing 
scale of pay in those employments where women 
were competing. The first resolution, moving 
the appointment of a Finance Committee, was 
moved by Miss Florence Balgarnie and seconded 
by Mr. Gibson. 

The suggestion that nothing would ever be 
effectively accomplished until women had the 
vote was received with much applause. It was 
abundantly plain throughout the whole day’s 
proceedings that men and women alike were 
alive to the need of women on all public bodies, 
and to a full share in the duties of citizenship. 

Resolutions were also carried appointing an 
Investigation Committee, an Educational Com- 
mittee, a Statistical Committee, an Organisation 
Committee, and a Parliamentary and Legal Com- 
mittee; and important amendments were 
carried, to the effect that the Investigation Com- 
mittee shall include those who have worked in 
workshops, and that in all cases the different 
rates of wages paid to men and women in the 
same class of work shall be made public. 

Miss Isabella Ford, of Leeds, made a capital 
epee and urged the importance of developing 
the idea of citizenship in women. Out of her 
wide experience ske declared that never had she 
found women fail when appealed to on the 
broadest grounds of citizenship. 


THE DOMESTIC SERVANTS 


were not overlooked, and the Secretary of the 
new union drew attention to the fact that ser- 
vants were amongst the most unprotected class 
in the labour market. He stated that 100 
fatal accidents and some hundreds of minor ones 
occurred every year amongst servants in London 
in spite of metropolitan regulations concerning 
the system of window cleaning. 

On the education question much interesting 
information was elicited concerning Girls’ Clubs. 
Sister Lily, of the West London Mission, de- 
scribed her experiences in club life, where girls 
were trained in citizenship. She stated that in 
her own club were six girls of such intelligence, 
and so keenly appreciative of public questions, 
that in no very distant period they would be 
ready to serve as Poor Law Guardians or as 
Trades Union leaders amongst other girls. For 
instance, such a Conference as this would form 
the main topic of discussion amongst her girls 
for a week to come. 

The need of open clubs on Sunday was much 
insisted upon by those who described the forlorn 
lot of the poorer class of shop girl who is still, 
in too many instances, turned loose upon 
London by her employer to save his pocket for 
one day in seven. This is not the case in the 

at houses, but is still too often so in the 
ittle ones, when the small tradesman is strug- 
gling to become a large one as speedily as 
possible. 

THE EVENING MEETING 

was presided over by Mr. R. Haldane, Q.C., 
M.P., who has ever proved himself to be a true 
friend to the complete emancipation of women. 

Mr. Haldane, in a telling speech, summed up 
the objects of the day’s proceedings, and showed 
that while nothing new was being inaugurated 
a very practical step was being taken. He 
expressed his pleasure that this gathering was 
being held in London, which, despite the charges 
to the contrary, he believed possessed a heart 
not apathetic to progressive causes. He believed 
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the metropolis, like the great metropolises of 
Germany and France, contained the most sensi- 
tive and mobile people of the country. 

Referring to the School Board election, he 
characterised the result of the appeals thrown 
out as indicating a truly responsive spirit. He 
believed when the cause of labour was brought 
before it in forcible fashion, it, too, would meet 
with a warm and a ready response, 

The aim of this gathering was to raise not 
merely the material conditions of the woman 
worker, but to give a new tone to the way 
in which class regarded class. He believed 
that education would be the t leveller, and 
that thus the payment paid to the manual 
labourer would more nearly approximate to that 
of the brain-worker. Re‘erring to the progress 
of the male worker during the last forty years, 
he said it was due largely to organisation and 
union. 

The lawyer and the doctor had for long years 
been animated by the spirit of trades unionism. 
It was this esprit de corps that had given the 
middle class their power, and this had been 
stimulated by clubs and the common ground of 
political interest. This was the case with the 
man worker; and the woman worker would 
ever be at a disadvantage until a ground of com- 
mon interest had been attained by the extension 
of the franchise to women on tha same terms as 
to men. 

The proceedings took the form of a general 
discussion of the work to be done by the 
Council just formed, and it was unanimously 
resolved, upon the motion of Dr. Garnett, tech- 
nical adviser to the County Council, ‘ That 
this meeting pledges itself to support in every 
way the Central Council established by the 
Conference.” 


‘THE NEW WOMAN.”’’ 


Is the New Woman a title of honour or the 
reverse? No one can deny that the progressive 
woman of to-day is a novelty. She is not with- 
out precedent, it is true ; for she can cite ancient 
and inspired parallels. Nor is she a sudden 
“freak,” a bolt shot out of the blue. She is the 
product of a social evolution which has been 
steady, if of late years unusually rapid. But in 
contrast with the conventional and traditional 
standards; of the sex, she is emphatically and 
unmistakably “ new.” 

Should she then shrink from the name ? 

That she often does shrink cannot be doubted. 
Only the other day the writer was talking with 
a young lady who certainly could not be classed 
as belonging to any other than the “ new” type. 
She is a member of an important denominational 
council. She was announced the very next day 
to address a large denominational gathering. 
Yet she could introduce her sister—a married 
lady who had accompanied her to the meetings 
of the Congress—as “my chaperon.” The idea 
that any one called to such public and representa- 
tive service could stand in need of either keeper 
or nurse, and a chaperone may be taken to mix 
or combine both offices, struck her interlocutor 
asa huge joke. He gently insinuated that in 
his opinion “ chaperon ” had become an obsolete 
word. The rejoinder was swift, and not « little 
indignant, “ Pray, sir, do not suppose that I am 
a ‘New Woman’!” 

Now why this repudiation ” 


A BADLY-USED PHRASE. 

No doubt the phrase has been badly used. It 
has served as a target for all the small wits. It 
has been dragged in to shed a passing ray of 
humour on the dulness of current comedy and 
caricature. It has been made to stand for all 
the excesses and extravagances which mark the 
fringe of the woman's movement us of every 
other movement that has life in it. It has been 
spat out with the venom of jealous feminine 
mediocrity. And Mrs. Grundy has gathered all 
her fading powers to condemn the word. 

Of these “detractions rude,” an instructive 


and eminent example is afforded by the current 
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number of the Quarterly Review. 

That the New Woman should have had 
accorded to her the honour of the tirst article-- 
all to herself —in this ponderous and erudite 
periodical is a proof of her place in modern 
society which she may be excused for regarding 
as flattering. Not that the reviewer has any 
intention of flattering her. Quite the reverse. 
This is his picture of her :— 

Here then is the New Woman. Like the 
noble savage of Dryden and Rousseau, she 
condemns law as tyranny ; the social contract 
she deems irreconcilable with her changing 
moods; and her lover's oaths, everlasting as they 
sound, are but the eloquence of a stage scene or 
# parliamentary programme. She isin complete 
accord with the anarchist who assures us that 
nothing has yielded him a standard which does 
not vary. ... The heart is to be judge and 
jury, witness and advocate; religion, law, custom, 
and authority make up the old despotic rule from 
which woman is now, by her individual efforts, 
to be emancipated. 

Do our readers recognise the portrait P It 
may delineate some few new women. As a 
representation of the New Woman it is a 
slander so gross as to be positively ludicrous. 
Just as this libel appears it receives conspicuous 
and crushing refutation. The attack of our 
militant sisters on the strongholds of histrionic 
lubricity is nothing if it is not characteristic of 
the New Woman. It is the New Woman all 
over. It bearsthe clear stamp of her audacity, 
her first-hand study of the facts, her utter 
disdain for the conspiracy of silence, her reso- 
lute determination to avail herself of her full 
civic rights, and her stern delight in exposing 
for his good the discreditable relaxations of the 
offending male. The scoffing world has been 
taught in a way it is not likely to forget that 
the New Womanhood is not primarily an affair 
of divided garments, private latch-keys, and 
treatises on the pathology of vice; but that it 
is essentially an arm, novel and puissant, of the 
forces of militant righteousness. 

THE LITERATURE OF REVOLT. 

“The literature of woiyan's revolt,” says our 
reviewer, “ would fill libraries. It is extant in 
every European language; it has its great 
centres from Zurich and Geneva to London, 
New York, and Chicago.” 

However it may be elsewhore--a question we 
are not now concerned to discuss—the war of our 
British women is certainly waged for the sanctity 
of the moral law and not for lawless caprice, for 
the liberty of social service and not for tho 
gratification of arbitrary self-will. Revolt it 
may be; but it isa revolt that is Puritan and 
not Bohemian. It is an uprising against 
the tyranny of organised intemperance, impurity, 
mammonism and selfish monopoly, It is a 
campaign against conventionality in the name 
of conscience. Its prototype is not Théroigne 
de Méricour but rather Joan of Arc. The 
Quarterly laments the passing of “ tho fine old 
English prudery, so irreproachable and proper ;” 
but the outcry against “ Prudes on the Prowl ” 
may assure him of the arrival of a new variety 
not less fine or irreproachable or proper, and 
much more terrible to the foes of virtue. The 
New Woman, says the critic we have quoted so 
often, “ ought to be aware that her condition is 
morbid, or at least hysterical.” She is, we are glad 
to know, making other people aware that their 
moral condition is intinitely worse than morbid, 
and that she has her branding irons ready to 
startle them out of their vicious ravings. 

The very phrase New Woman recalls one 
of the great conceptions of the Apostle Paul. 
Without irreverence we may apply to the sex 
his historic contrast between the humanity that 
had been and the humanity that was coming to 
be; and say to our readers, Put ye off the Old 
Woman... . and put ye on the New Woman! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The event of the week has, of course, been the 
London School Board Election in which the 
Progressive party has triumphed in spirit though 
not quite in numbers, that is to say twenty-six 
Progressives were elected against twenty-eight 
Moderates and one Independent-Moderate. <A 
very important feature of the contest has been 
the enormous increase in the number of electors 
who recorded their votes. Another hopeful 
feature is the return of four Progressive women, 
three of whom headed the poll in their respective 
constituencies ; Miss Davenport Hill in the City, 
Mrs. Maitland at Chelsea, and Miss Margaret 
Eve at Finsbury. Mrs, Ruth Homan, with whom 
we published an interview in THE Signa, came 
out third in the Tower Hamlets. 


So the hurly-burly is over and the battle is 
fought and won, and the result has been a great 
victory for the party of progress and reform. 
It is absurd to lament over the fact that the 
spoils of the fray have fallen into the hands of 
the defeated party. The stepmother has kept 
her hold on her position, but the voice of London 
has spoken unmistakably in condemnation of 
her rule. A majority of three on the Board is 
a poor “ set off” for an “adverse plurality,” as 
the Americans say, of nearly 150,000 votes at 
the polls. Of course, it would have been more 
in accordance with justice, and the principles of 
representative government, if so heavy a 
majority of the electors had been also able to 
seat the majority on the Board. But that is 
a thing which after all counts for very little. 
What was supremely important was that when 
London was asked to vote “ Yea” or “ Nay ” on 
the great question of a good education for her 
children, she voted for education with an 
emphasis which has impressed no one so much 
as those who were on the other side. 


As a rule we are very impatient of moral 
victories which leave the results in the hands of 
the vanquished; but the present case is an 
exception. Our position is immeasurably 
stronger, minority on the Board as we are, 


with the majority of the polls at our back, than 
it would have been if we had by dexterous 
manceuvring, managed to snatch a majority at 
the Board with an evenly balanced vote at the 
polls. Henceforth no one can be under any 
misapprehension as to what London thinks of 
the issue so clearly presented to it by Mr. Diggle 
on the one side and Dr. Clifford on the other. 
The Circular, it is to be hoped, will be allowed 
to rest in the limbo to which it has already been 
consigned ; but, as Mr. Diggle and Mr. Riley 
have already regretfully admitted, the Diggleites 
will no longer be able to carry on the policy of 
“The Stingy Stepmother” with so narrow a 
majority. As a majority of the Board has 
pledged itself to at least six out of the nine 
points of the “Children’s Charter,” it will not be 
difficult to keep them up to the mark, should 
either school managers or school teachers find 
that any of them have failed in carrying out 
their pledges. 


A word of recognition should be given to the 
admirable service which has been rendered in 
this election by Mr. Corrie Grant and Dr. Clif- 
ford. Mr. Corrie Grant, who has for many years 
been one of the most faithful and devoted of all 
workers in the cause of religion or of civil liberty, 
nearly worked himself to death as the Schnad- 
horst or the Carnot of the progressive compaign ; 
while Dr. Clifford nearly tore himself to pieces 
by the energy with which he flung himself into 
the fray on the platform. It may indeed be 
suid that after all the turmoil, London has 
snatched two great advantages. One is the 
heavy Progressive majority, the other is the 
more wide-spread recognition of the sterling 
qualities of the Rev. Dr. Clifford. The absence 
of Mr. Price Hughes in Italy, owing to ill-health, 
gave Dr. Clifford his opportunity, and saddled 
him with a responsibility to which he admirably 
responded. 


That was a wise word spoken by the Speaker 
at Leamington on Monday evening, when, in 
alluding to the recent School Board contest, he 
said : 

He hoped that out of the discord and con- 
flict which had been raging harmony might 
result. Parents did not care for parties or shib- 
boleths, but that their children should be pro- 
perly educated in Christian religion. Living in 
a Christian land, they were bound to recognise 
the importance of religion, and anyone ashamed 
to stand up for it was not fit to be a member of 
Christian society. 

It is verily because we do not care for parties or 
shibboleths, but for the truth “as it is in 
Christ,” that England has uttered its protest 
against the religious test. 


Very gratifying information reaches us from 
all parts of the country as to the vigour with 
which women are prosecuting their claims to 
seats on the Boards of Guardians. Only one 
degree less interesting is the protest that has 
been made against their intrusion into these 
preserves by those who have hitherto monopo- 
lised the seats on the Board. The fray to which 
we alluded last week is waxing hotter and hotter 
at Walsall, and women who can speak with 
experience of Guardian work are in great demand 
all over the country. In the London vestries 
it is very important that competent women 
should come forward and be well supported. 
The London Vestry will be the bridge by which 
women will pass into the Town Council, and from 
thence into the County Council. If a good con- 
tingent of competent women are well established 
in London vestries it will be impossible to turn 
them out when those vestries are converted into 
District Councils or Local Municipalities. And 
when women sit on the London Municipal 
bodies, it will be impossible to refuse the claim 


elections in London, therefore, are even more 
important to the cause of women than the elec. 
tions to the Boards of Guardians, 


Scarcely has the funeral knell ceased to echo 
across Russia, when the glad clangour of the wed- 
ding chime is in the nation’s ears. On Monday 
the Ozar Nicholas strengthened the Rusgo- 
English friendship by marrying the daughter of 
England's beloved Princess Alice. Mirth jost- 
ling on the heels of grief must necessarily be 
tearful; but it is pleasant to know that the Czar 
marked the day by a manifesto which must have 
brought gladness to thousands, and a thrill of 
hope to millions of hearts. “An examination of 
the Manifesto,” the Daily Chronicle's special 
correspondent says, “shows that it makes 
reductions in sentences in pecuniary cases, 
criminal cases, and administrative cases, while 
reducing the rates of loans by land banks to 
agriculturists. Scarcely anything is left un- 
touched,” the correspondent assures ua, “ It is 
a comprehensive document, which breathes be- 
nevolence in every line, and has occupied many 
days of careful preparation, its purview extend- 
ing throughout the whole of the vast dominions 
of the Ozar. There are exceptions, but they do 
not materially modify the general effect of the 
document, which is the greatest amnesty 
accorded to Russia for half a century, except the 
liberation of the serfs.” 


Princess Bismarck, whose death was announced 
on Tuesday, must have been an ideal wife and 
mother. She was recently described as preserv- 
ing all the simplicity of her youth. She wasa 
perfect specimen, wrote Herr Rudolph Lindau 
some sixteen years ago, of the German 
Hausfrau. “She is very quiet, beara her 
honours as the most natural thing in the world, 
holds fast by the old friends of humbler days, 
and has but one great object in life—to make 
her husband and children happy. She cares for 
them in a peaceful, motherly way; and her 
serenity and patience, which have sesured for 
Bismarck a quiet home, have certainly con- 
tributed to his success through life. ‘She it is,’ 
he once said to a friend, ‘who has made me 
what lam.’” There is a letter which Bismarck 
wrote shortly before his marriage, in which he 
said, “1 must marry. I feel lonely and 
forsaken, and this mild, damp weather makes me 
melancholy and longingly prone to love. . . . 
It is no use my struggliig. I shall have to 
marry ; everybody wills it so, and nothing seems 
more natural.” Soon after this Bismarck, who 
had been previously “in love for twenty-four 
hours,” became enamoured of Johanna, the 
daughter of Heinrich von Puttkamer, and this 
young lady he asked to become his wife. He 
had previously been known as “ mad Bismarck,” 
and the parents, aware of the awful reputation 
of the wooer, did not at first look favourably on 
the match. Bismarck, however, persisted in his 
suit, and was eventually successful. 


Miss Willard has just been re-elected President 
of the National W.C.T.U. of America. Her ad- 
dress before the “coming of age,” twenty-first 
Convention of the National Women’s Chr:stian 
Temperance Union, Cleveland, Ohio, was marked, 
as are all her addresses, with characteristic elo- 
quence, keen logic, and profound thought on the 
questions of the time. Referring to the progress 
of the National W.C.T.U., Miss Willard said 
since they were in Cleveland twenty years ago 
the half-dozen State Unions then organised have 
grown to fifty, and the sinyle National Union to 
over forty-nine nations and provinces. Replying 
in the address to certain criticisms, Miss Willard 
said: “I have hardly made a speech in twenty 
years in which this statement of my views does not 
occur, “ Christ shall reign in custom and in law, 


of their sisters to similar positions of privilege | not ecclesiastically but spiritually, not in form 
in any town or city in the country. Vestry | but in fact; not in substance but in essence.” 
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and the organised love of the White Ribbon 
women seeks to bring that day, for we believe 
that only the Golden Rule can bring the Golden 
Age. 


The Christmas number of the Methodist 
Recorder is on our desk—a marvellous three- 
pennyworth of true stories whose charm is greater 
than any to be found in fiction. The number is 
likely to be specially interesting to readers of 
THe Woman’s Sianau for two stories that are 
to be found side by side. The first is by “ Sister 
Ella,” and is a charmingly illustrated account of 
the Somers Town Mission, with which Lady 
Henry Somerset is identified ; and the second is 
from the pen of her co-editor, and is an account 
of the work and tragic death of a young tem- 
perance reformer, 


The Archbishop of Canterbury must have been 
indulging in archiepiscopal humour on Monday 
night at Croydon,when, speaking at a temperance 
meeting, he gave expression to the extraordinary 
thought that what was wanted was legislation— 
“a little, but by no means too much.” They 
wanted, he said, a little help from the Legisla- 
ture as to the cure of dipsomania. Such a sane, 
sober, and moderate dictum is worthy to take 
rank with the other safe formulas that have from 
time to time acted as drags upon the car of pro- 
gress. Has the Legislature ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, worked so ardently in opposing 
intemperance in the country that its over- 
enthusiasm has had to be checked P We should 
have supposed it difficult enough for the Legisla- 
ture to have its conscience aroused to the evil of 
intemperance without hampering it beforehand 
in any activity it might bring to bear on the 
question. 


The Westminster Gazette is responsible for the 
following story : —“ The Bishop of London, speak- 
ing at a temperance meeting on Monday night, 
narrated the following experience which he had 
undergone at another meeting. He was dis- 
coursing on the evils of drink, when a woman at 
the back of the hall suddenly got up and called 
out, ‘ Have you ever stood over a washing tub 
all day? If you’ve done that you would know 
something about it, and you’d better do some- 
thing like that before you talk about something 
you don’t understand.’” Dr. Temple “could 
not deny that she hit him hard.” But this was 
his modesty. For he might at least have replied 
that he and his brother prelates, if they had 
never stood at the wash tub all day, had many a 
time and oft been up all night mangling in the 
House of Lords. 


Sunday last was generally observed by the 
Nonconformists of England and Wales as “ Tem- 
perance Sunday,” special sermons being preached 
in the various places of worship on “ The Sin of 
Intemperanee,” while in most of the Sunday 
schools special addresses were delivered to the 
children on the advantages of temperance, the 
subject being suggested for treatment in the 
various classes by the Sunday School Union. 
“Temperance Sunday” owes its origin to the 
late Dr. Alexander Hannay, who, in 1877, in 
duced the Congregational Union, at its autumnal 
assembly in Leicester, to agree to a recommen- 
dation that all Congregational ministers should 
observe such a Sunday, the second in November 
being suggestec. Since then the suggestion has 
been accepted more or less by all the Noncon- 
forming communions, and the last Sunday in 
November fixed unitedly as the day to be thus 
set apart. The only communion which this year 
has fixed another date is that of the Presby- 
terian Church of England. 
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A gift of cutlery has been received from Mrs. 
Hall, of Sheffield, for the Industrial Farm Home 
for Inebriate Women, which is to be started in 
connection with the National B.W.T.A. 
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Concerning Women. 


Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy, of Congleton, 
Hono: Secretary of the Women's Emanci- 
pation Union, and the lady who did so much to 
secure the passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, delivered a must interesting 
lecture at Bolton under the auspices of the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild, on ‘‘ The place of 
women in local government.” Mrs. Elmy pre- 
faced her address by observing that in Scotland 
women were allowed to vote at municipal and 
County Council elections. It might seem singular, 
yet it was a fact that the most democratic move- 
ments of the present day were simply institu- 
tions revived and made suitable to the times. 
All advantages which had been secured to 
women during the past quarter of a century 
were simply a restitution to them of the position 
they had in the early English period. The giving 
to women of the right to sit on School Boards 
was felt to be a step in advance. She regretted 
to say that throughout England and Wales there 
were only forty-two women having sats on 
School Boards. Although Boards of Guardians 
had existed for such a long period no woman 
took her seat on one until fifteen years ago. 
There were now in England and Wales 170 lady 
guardians of the poor. 

+ * 

On the eve of the Parish Councils Mrs. G. 
H. Ellis, of Knighton Hayes, has presented a 
most timely gift to the parish of Claybrook—a 
village hall, completed and furnished through- 
out. The hall contains a large lecture room, 
reading-room, kitchen, and every accessory to 
make it useful. It is to be open to both political 
parties, and is to be utilised for all sorts of 
meetings, educative, recreative, parochial. There 
is to be one restriction, and the wisdom of this 
none of our readers will doubt—no intoxicants 
are to be introduced. If the addition of women 
to public Boards results in so large-hearted an 
interest in public matters, even Bumble himself 
will forget to look askance at the bonnet on the 


Board. 
* * * 


The British women of Walkden, Lancashire, 
have nominated their President, Mrs. Ainsworth, 
for the Barton Board of Guardians, the other 
women candidates being Hon. Mrs. A. Lyttleton 
(Eccles), and Miss Rawson (Winton). As there is 
likely to be opposition to two, if not to all of 
the ladies, there will be work for the B.W.T.A. 


members. 
* * & 


A meeting of the General Committee and 
supporters of the five lady candidates for election 
as members of the Kensington Vestry was held 
at the Queen’s Gate Hall, on Monday afternoon, 
the chair being taken by Mrs. Fisher Unwin. 
The lady candidates are Viscountess Harberton, 
Mrs. Edith Morgan, Mrs. Sofia Bevan, Miss 
Eleanor Bairdsmith, and Miss Isabel Gwynne. 
Mrs. Fisher Unwin, in opening the proceedings, 
said there was good reasou to hope that if 
women would bring the experience gained at 
home to bear on the details of vestry work they 
might, by means of the close su,ervision they 
would bv able to bestow on small matters, make 
a considerable difference in the totals which 
appeared on the vestry balance-sheets at the end 
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The Echo gives some personal details of the 
candidates, which may be interesting to those 
who will be called upon to vote for them at the 
poll. No.4 (the Holland Ward) is contested 
by Miss Isabel Gwynne, who has lived seventeen 
years in the ward. She is the daughter of the 
late Colonel Gwynne, who was a large landowner 
in Cardiganshire. Miss Gwynne is probably the 
most legally-minded of the five candidates. She 
has been liberally educated, and is a great 
traveller, and has a considerable knowledge of 
munici: al affairs. Miss Gwynne is also on the 
executive of the Women’s Suffrage Society, is 
an amateur artist, and has considerable literary 
talent. 

* * * 

No. 5 (Earl's Court) Ward has Miss Baird- 
smith as cand:date. This lady is the daughter 
of the late Colonel Bairdsmith R.E., who was 
chief engineer at the siege of Delhi. She is a 
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granddaughter of Thomas de Quincey, author 
of “Confessions of an Opium Eater.” Her 
mother, Thomas de Quincey’s daughter, takes a 
great interest in municipal affairs. Miss Baird- 
smi'h has lived sixteen years in the ward, and has 
taken a share in the work of various political and 
philanthropic committees. She is strongly in 
favour of kee ping the vestries free from party 
politics and their attendant bitterness. 


* & & 


No. 6 (Queen’s Gate) Ward, as its name im- 
plies, embraces the aristocratic region of 
South Kensington. Here Mrs. Sofia Bevan 
will do battle for the cause and her sex. Mrs. 
Bevan was born in Peru. Her father, a 
merchant at Lima, was an Englishman and a 
member of anold Yorkshire family named 
Read ; her mother was a charming Spanish lady. 
Mrs. Bevan came to England when nine years 
old to be educated. She married the late Mr. 
William Bevan, who practised in the City of 
London as a solicitor. Mr. Bevan was, in early 
life, a member of the Society of Friends, but 
later he joined the Church of England Mrs. 
Bevan is a school manager and a member of 
several other societies, and is socially well known 


in her ward. 
* * * 


No. 7 (Redcliffe) Ward will be contested by 
Mrs. Morgan, wife of Mr. Edmund Morgan, late 
member of the Legislative Council of Calcutta 
Mrs. Morgan is of Irish extraction, and comes of 
a fighting family. Her father, Surgeon-General 
O'Callaghan, saw thirty-five years’ active service, 
and went through four campaigos. Her grand- 
father was one of the tirst Catholics admitted to 
the profession of omy, in Ireland on the 
partial relaxation of the Penal Laws in 1793, 
Mrs, Morgan is also a distant cousin of Father 
Mathew, the great temperance orator, and 
niece of John Cornelius O’Callaghan, one of 
Ireland’s greatest historians. This lady belongs 
to many of tne societies interested in women’s 
work, and has lived for twenty-one years in the 


Redclitfe Ward. 
* * * 


No. 8 (Brompton) Ward, which may be con- 
sidered a commercial centre, containing as it 
does the Brompton Road, may also be considered 
a ceutre of intellectual activity, as it contains the 
museums, The cause will have here a strong 
champion in Viscountess Harberton, who is so 
well known in society, and for her advocacy of 
many rational and common-sense movements. 
As the election has to be fought under the 
Ballot aud Corrupt Practices Acts, the five 
ladies have appointed one of their own sex an 
election agent. This young lady has consider- 
able knowledge of municipal work, and has been 
a writer on the subject under a zom de plume. 
Her best known wo:k is a series of articles on 
“ Women in Municipal Life,” and “ Some Old 


Muuicipalities.” 
* % 


The second annual meeting of members of 
the Cornish Union of Women’s Liberal Asso- 
ciations were last week held at Camborne. The 
Council meeting in the morning was presided 
over by Mrs. Lloyd, of Camborne. Mrs. Lloyd 
said Miss Conybeare had been nominated as 
President by all the associations in Cornwall, and 
moved that she be elected. This was carried, 
and Miss Conybeare took the chair amidst 
applause The Secretaries presented a report, 
after which the oiticers were re-elected unani- 
mously. In the afternoon Miss Conybeare 
introduced a discussion on the election of women 
on District and Parish Councils; Mrs Dungey, 
of Redruth, gave an able address on technical 
education for yirls; Miss Latimer spoke on 
Women’s Sutfrage, and Mrs. Stephens moved a 
resolution for the appointment of police matrons. 


t+ &* 


We wish to call attention to a delightful series 
of concerts being held for children in the 
Hampstead Vestry Hall, Haverstock Hill, on 
Saturday afternoons, at 3 o'clock. All children 
loving music sould go and hear the charming 
selection provided by Miss Annie Muirhead - 
and we can think of no better way of educating 
the musical taste than that provided by these 
concerts. Tickets for the course may be obtained 
from Miss Muirhead, 60, Lawford Road, N, w, 
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A GREAT PIANIST. 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 

A FEw days ago Rubinstein was still a bright star 
in Russia, and certainly the greatest living 
musician; now the entire musical world is 
mourning a serious loss to art, and the Russian 
empire the loss of a distinguished patriot and 
public benefactor. But his name will live to 
posterity as the composer of works which are 
known and loved all the world over, as a piano 
virtuoso who has delighted thousands with his 
playing, and as the founder of the Conservatorium 
at St. Petersburg. 


THE VILLA AT PETERHOF. 


The villa at Peterhof, in which he died, is 
beautifully situated amidst trees and flowers ; the 
masses of flowers close to the house, and the ex- 
quisite green, undulating lawns, together with 
the thick foliage beyond, giving the idea that the 
house has risen from a bed of flowers. Like most 
Russian summer residences, the villa is built of 
wood, and is of a neutral yellow-grey colour. 
The terraces and balconies are festooned with 
foliage, and a tower, which looks out over the sea, 
and has a pale green roof, surmounts the whole. 

On the ground-floor are five reception rooms. 
The salon, which contains two grand pianos, one 
made after Rubinstein’s own design, is uphol- 
stered in white satin. It leads into Rubinstein’s 
own cabinet or library, the treasure-houre of the 
trophies of his concert tours. These are arranged 
in glass cases round the room, but the white 
majolica vases presented to him by the Queen 
stand in the salon on each side of the window. 
There are plenty of pictures and books, but not 
one work on music. His favourite book was the 
Old Testament, but he also knew his Shakespeare 
better than does many an Englishman. 


THE SANCTUM. 


At the top of the tower, and approached by a 
spiral staircase, is the private study where the 
master composed, and to which very few of even 
his most intimate friends were ever admitted. 
His writing-table stands before the windows, so 
that while writing he could enjoy the view of the 
sea, and watch the steamers as they passed to and 
fro in the far distance. He was at work in this 
sanctum when the first symptoms of his fatal 
disease appeared a few days before his death, but 
he heeded them not, and went on with his work. 

He was devoted to Peterhof, yet he never 
desired to go beyond histerrace. “I never walk 
in the grounds, I never walk anywhere. Why 
should 1? What more do I want? It lies all 
around me, all that green and verdant loveliness, 
and beyond there is the sea, and I can let my 
thoughts, when I will, wander away over its 
waters to the infinite.” 

He always rose early, and in summer he drank 
his morning coffee on the terrace. He did not 
care for animals, but was enthusiastic enough in 
his admiration of the birds. The birds knew it, 
too, and they would not only hop round him to 
pick up the crumbs, but would dare to peck off 
thetable. He was in the habit of working till 
twelve, when he took breakfast or lunch, and 
received visitors till two. Then he resumed work 
till six, which was the dinner-hour. The evening 
was given over to recreation or attending con- 
certs, and when the circle at home consisted of 
specially intimate friends, there was, possibly, a 
little music. 

PREMATURE GENIUS. 


Rubinstein must have inherited his musical 
talent from his mother. She was a good piano- 
player, but no other member of the family on 
either side was in the smallest degree musical. 
She gave him his first lessons at the age of five. 
She also taught his brothers, but as Anton pro- 
fited so much more by her teaching, she gave most 
time to him, which the little fellow often found 
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severe. After some eighteen months, the child 
had made such progress that his mother deemed 
it advisable to place him under a master. 

At the age of nine he made his début at 
Moscow ; and his first critic was not wrong in his 
judgment of the performance when he said the 
child played with astonishing art and entered into 
the ideas of the composer. A year or two later, 
we find him at Paris, playing to Liszt and Chopin, 
and they played to him, Liszt's playing moving the 
boy to tears. The visit to London was less 
eventful, but Moscheles wrote in his diary of 
“the Russian boy with fingers light as feathers, 
yet strong as a man’s.” 


RUBINSTEIN'’S MOTHER. 


Madame Rubinstein’s duty to her son did not 
erid here. When the boy was thirteen, she took 
him and his brother Nicolai (who afterwards 
became director of the Moscow Conservatorium) 
to Berlin that they might study composition 
under Dehn. The death of her husband, which 
took place three years later, caused her to return 
to Moscow, and she took Nicolai back with her. 
Anton was thus thrown on his own resources at 
the age of sixteen, and he had a bad time for a 
year or two till he found his way to St. Peters- 
burg. At the Russian frontier his musical com- 
positions and MSS. were stopped and confiscated, 
and many wonderful tales have been invented of 
his experiences with the secret police. 

In St. Petersburg he aszisted at various 


‘concerts. His genius was soon recognised, and 


he had no further difficulty in establishing his 
reputation. In all his successes he never forgot 
how much he owed to his mother and her 
exertions on his behalf, and it is pleasant to 
learn that though he had a perfect hatred of 
letter writing, he endeavoured to repay her 
devotion to him by writing regularly to her, and 
by otherwise caring for her well-being. She 
was always his severest critic, however, and when 
the great pianist was at the summit of his career, 
he still held her criticism in wholesome fear. 


ON WOMEN COMPOSERS. 


The increase of the feminine contingent in 
music, both in instrumental execution and in 
composition, was regarded by Rubinstein as one 
of the signs of musical decadence. He excepts 
the department of singing, because in it women 
have always excelled. He says :— 

Women lack two prime qualities necessary for 
creating—subjectivity and initiative. In practice 
they cannot get beyond objectivity (imitation); 
they lack courage and conviction to rise to sub- 
jectivity. For musical creation they lack ab- 
sorption, concentration, power of thought, 
largeness of emotional horizon, freedom in 
outlining, etc. 

It is a mystery why it should just be music, 
the noblest, most beautiful, refined, spiritual, and 
emotional product of the human mind, that is so 
inaccessible to woman, who is a compound of all 
those qualities; all the more as she has done 
great things in the other arts, even in the 
sciences. 

The two things most peculiar to women—love 
of a man and tender feeling for a child—have 
found no echo from them in music. I know no 
love duo or cradle song composed by a woman. 
I do not say that there are none, but only that 
not one composed by a woman has the artistic 
value that could make it typical. 


AT THE ENGLISH COURT. 


Rubinstein does not seem to have undertaken 
any concert tours outside Russia till 1854. In 
1857 he paid his second visit to London, this 
time as the fully-fledged artist, who knew how 
to electrify his audiences. He had an amusing 
reminiscence of this visit. The Grand Duchess 
Héléne had given him a letter of introduction to 
Prince Albert, and on a certain day Colonel 
Phipps came to fetch him. At the palace he 
was desired to wait by a certain door, and ona 
given signal to enter. When he entered he 
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found to his astonishment the entire Royal 
family waiting to receive him. He advanced 
and bowed. The Queen, Prince Albert, and the 
whole family acknowledged this by another bow, 
and then came a dead silence. It was a night- 
mare to Rubinstein ; but at last he espied a piano, 
and going over to it began to play. Later, he 
learnt that he had been mistaken for a secret 
agent of the Russian court coming to London in 
the disguise of a musician. 

On another occasion in London, the Princess 
of Wales sent for him. When he came into her 
presence, he startled her by saying how glad he 
was to see her, for she was looking lovely. When 
bowing he was also going to kiss her hand, but 
Her Royal Highness .hurriedly withdrew it, 
explaining it was not ‘the custom in England. 
“ With us,” replied Rubinstein, “ it is the law.” 


SOME RUBINSTEINIANA. 


For some years back, he had given up playing 
in public except for charitable purposes. The 
following story is told of a visit to Vienna last 
year. An aristocratic lady, who is at the head 
of a philanthropic society, persuaded Rubinstein 
to take part in a concert she was arranging for 
the benefit of the good work. He consented, 
but on condition that his name should not be 
advertised. The lady carried out his instructions; 
but the newspapers got hold of the story, and of 
course the programme drew as powerfully as if 
his name had appeared. 

While in Dresden, Rubinstein was induced to 
touch a piano for a few minutes at a musicale. 
A young gentleman said to him, with a patronis- 
ing smile, “ Sir, you play very well.” With the 
gravest manner, and not the slightest tinge of 
sarcasm, Rubinstein bowed very low, and re- 
plied, “I thank you very much for your en- 
couragement.” 

He is generally described as silent and re- 
served. One night, when he was on tour at 
Glasgow, he was sitting alone with the late Mr. 
T. L. Stillie, smoking. The Scotsman, trying to 
lead the talk, said, 

““M. Rubinstein, do you like Beethoven ?” 

“ Beethoven's goot,” was the terse reply. 

Stillie waited a quarter of an hour, and again 
ventured: “Do you like Wagner ?” 

At once came the reply ; “ Wagner no goot.” 

After yet another quarter of an hour, Stillie 
rose and said he thought he ought to go to bed. 

“No,” said Rubinstein earnestly. “ No, don’t 
go. I like your gonversation.” 

E. Masor. 


FOR THE PAROCHIAL 


ELECTIONS. 


O Gop, who through the parted sea 
Didst lead thine Israel, glad and free, 
And guide them on their desert way, 
Hear Thou Thine England’s prayer to-day. 


Thy hand in olden times the yoke 
Of warrior, priest, and tyrant broke ; 
But we, with joyful hope, explore 

A larger freedom than before. 


Help us to choose the good and wise, 
To guard our new-born liberties ; 

Let “each for all” the watchword be, 
And every vote be cast for Thee. 


Do Thou at every Board preside, 

Thy Spirit every Council guide ; 

That vice may blush, and greed may quail, 
And heavenly laws on earth prevail. 


Then shall our thankful eyes behold 

A merrier England than of old ; 

While praises ring through heaven again, 

For “ Peace on earth, goodwill to et 
T.G.C. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 


THE LIFE OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


PART III, 
A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


Miss OopBeE gives graphic descriptions of the 
different families whose names and histories were 
so well known to her, and ends with the touching 
incident of a poor cripple girl whose mother was 
bedridden, but whose clean cabin and every 
want were tenderly cared for by the girl who 
earned her living cockle-gathering on the sea- 
shore. After years of devotion the mother died, 
and the daughter was left alone and broken- 
hearted. 


‘* Night after = says Miss Cobbe, ‘‘ she 
strayed about the chapel yard where her mother 
et hoping, as she told me, to see her 


‘** And do you think,’ she asked, fixing her 
eyes on me, ‘do you think I shall ever see her 
again? LIasked Father M—— would I see her 
in heaven, and all he said was, “I should see her 
in the glory of God.” What does that mean? 
I don’t understand what it means. Will I see 
her herself—my poor old mother ?’ 

“ After long years, I found this faithful heart 
still yearning to be re-united to the ‘ poor old 
mother,’ and patiently labouring on in solitude, 
waiting till God should call her out of that little 
white cabin to one of the ‘many mansions,’ 
where her mother is waiting for her.” 


FAMINE AND DEATH. 


The famine came and held Ireland in its awful 
grasp. Miss Cobbe tells of the strong men faint- 
ing at their work, having left the food the children 
needed untasted. Beggars, she says, swarmed 
through the country and rarely begged in vain. 


“ Often and often have I seen the master or 
mistress of some wretched hovel bring out the 
‘girdle cake,’ and give half of it to some 
wanderer, who answered simply with a blessing 
and passed on. Once I remember ing by 
the hese of a poor widow, who Nalaccer 
children of her own, and as if there were not 
enough, had adopted an orphan left by her 
sister. At her cabin door one day, I saw, 
propped up against her knees, a miserable 
‘traveller,’ a wanderer from what a native of 
Balisk would call ‘other nations; a bowsy 
villain from other nations,” that is to say, a 
village eight or ten miles away. The traveller 
lay senseless, starved to the bone, and utterly 
famine-stricken. The widow tried tenderly to 
make him swallow a spoonful of bread and water, 
but he seemed unable to make the exertion. A 
few drops of whisky by-and-by restored him to 
consciousness. The poor ‘ bowsy’ leaned his 
head on his hands and muttered feebly, ‘Glory 
be to God!’ The widow looked up rejoicing, 
‘Glory be to God, he’s saved anyhow.’” 


Then followed the fever. Then Smith O'Brien's 
rebellion ; and here Miss Cobbe gives a very inter- 
esting record of her experiences among the 
people — the hopeless, helpless ignorance, the 
manner in which the girls were beguiled to 
America. 

The second volume of Miss Cobbe’s life begins 
with an entertaining account of an attempt to 
convert her to Italian Republicanism, She had 
been invited to meet Mazzini at the house of 
Mr. and Mrs, James Stansfeld. 


A REPUBLICAN. 


After dinner our hosts left us alone, and 
Mazzini, whom I had often met before, and who 
was always very good to me, asked me if I would 
listen to his version of the recent history of 
Italy, since he thought I had been much mis- 
informed on the subject. Of course, I could 
only express my sense of the honour he did me 
by the proposal ; and then, somewhat to my 
amazement and amusement, Mazzini descended 
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from his arm-chair, seated himself opposite me 
cross-legged on the magnificent white rug before 
Mrs. Stansfeld's blazing fire, and proceeded to 
pour out—I believe for quite two hours—the 
entire story of all that went before and after the 
siege of Rome, his Triumvirate, and the sub- 
sequent sisigs, plots, and battles. If anyone 
could have taken down that wonderful story in 
shorthand it would possess immense value, and 
I regret profoundly that I did not at least 
attempt, when I went home, to write my recol- 
lections of it. But I was merely bewildered. 
Each event which Mazzini named, sitting so 
coolly there on the rug at my feet—‘I sent an 
army here, I ordered a rising there’”—appeared 
under an aspect so entirely different from that 
which it had borne as represented to me by my 
political friends in Italy that I was continually 
mystified, and asked, ‘‘ But, Signor Mazzini. are 
you talking of such and such anevent?” “ Ma 
si, Signora,” and off he would go again with vivid 
and eloquent explanations and descriptions 
which fairly took my breath away. 


SOVEREIGNS AND PEOPLE. 


But Miss Cobbe was not convinced in spite of 
Mazzini’s lengthy eloquence ; and he rose disap- 
pointed from his place on the rug. It was 
perhaps this conversation which led him to say 
at another time: 


“You English, who are blessed with loyal 
sovereigns, cannot understand that one of our 
reasons for being Republicans is that we cannot 
trust our kings and grand dukes an inch.” 


To which Miss Cobbe might have replied that 
the English monarchy is sustained by loyal 
people whom the sovereign can trust to the 
death. One of the most interesting passages in 
the book is that describing Robert Browning, of 
whom the author saw a good deal during her 
stay in Italy. 


ROBERT BROWNING AT HOME. 


There is an intimate note in her description 
of the great poet which lends a new fascination 
to a fascinating personality. 


Always full of spirits, full of interest in every- 
thing from politics to hedge-flowers, cordial and 
utterly unaffected, he was at all times a charming 
member of society, but I confess that in those 
days I had no aes sense of his greatness as 
a poet. . . . His conversation was so playful 
and light that it never occurred to me that I 
was wasting precious time chatting frivolousl. 
with him a I might have been gaining high 
thoughts and instruction. There was always a 
ripple of laughter round the sofa where he used 
to seat himself, generally beside some lady of 
the company, towards whom, in his eagerness 
he would push nearer and nearer till she 
frequently rose to avoid falling off at the end ! 
When we drove out iu parties he would discuss 
every tree and weed, and get excited about the 
difference between eglatine and eglatere (if there 
be any), and between either of them and honey- 
suckle. At that time I do not think 
that anyone, certainly no one of the society 
which surrounded him, thought of Mr. Browning 
as a great poet, or as an equal one to his wife, 
whose “ Aurora Leigh” was then a new book. The 
utter unselfishness and generosity with which he 
gloried in his wife’s fame—bringing us up con- 
stantly good reviews of her poems, and eagerl 
recounting how many editions had been called 
for—perhaps helped to blind us, stupid as we 
were, to his own claims. . . . Of Mrs. 
Browning I never saw much. . . . But I 
am glad I looked into the splendid eyes which 
lived like coals in her pain-worn face, and re- 
vealed the soul which Robert Browning trusted 
to meet again on the threshold of eternity. 


Here, in a few lines, we have a perfect sketch 
of that perfect love which has woven a more 
deathless crown around the poet-heads than the 
laurels won of their genius. 

A GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 


But these are only two of the portraits, 
sketched with extraordinary freshness and 
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charm, with which Miss Cobbe has illustrated 
her pages. To read this book is to walk through 
a gallery of pictures with a chatty and well- 
informed cicerone who pauses before each frame 
to discourse pleasantly on the person represented, 
Here is a description of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
altogether fresh, altogether charming : 


She was one of the few women, I suppose, who 
have actually felt fame, as heroes do who receive 
national triumphs; and she seemed to be as 
simple and unpretentious, as little elated, as it 
was possible to be. She had even a trick of 
looking down as if she had been stared out of 
countenance. . . . I have recorded else- 
where Mrs. Stowe’s remark when I spoke with 
grief of the end of Theodore Parker's work. “ Do 
you think,” she said suddenly, looking up at me 
with flashing eyes, ‘‘that Theodore Parker has 
no work to do for God now?” . . . . 


And this anecdote is worth recording of a 
mother even less notable than the author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” : 


After much serious talk as to the nearness of 
the next life, Mrs. Stowe narrated a saying of 
her boy on which, as I told her, a good heterodox 
sermon in my sense might be preached. She 
taught the child that anger was sinful, where- 
upon he asked, “Then why, mamma, does the 
Bible say so often that God was angry?” She 
replied (motherlike), ‘‘ You will understand it 
when you are older.” The boy pondered 
seriously for awhile, and then burst out, ‘‘ Oh, 
mamma, I have found it out! God is angry 
because God is not a Christian !” 


To readers of THE Woman’s Sianat it will 
perhaps be gratifying to reflect that “motherlike,” 
so applied, would happily not be a description 
applicable to the modern woman. 


TEETOTAL BIGOTRY. 


But a phrase occurs in this delightful book 
to which we must take exception. Miss Cobbe 
writes that Lord Shaftesbury did not share “ the 
very common bigotry of teetotalism.” 

We can but feel that this sentence expresses 
an idea of which we would have thought a 
woman of Miss Cobbe’s logical mind incapable, 
Every age has a particular call to the reformer 
and the philanthropist. ‘The glaring evil that 
encountered Lord Shaftesbury was the fearful 
abuse of the factory system, the suffering of the 
children, the injustice manifested by employer 
to employed, and the barbarity with which 
lunatics were treated in this country. He was 
not blind to the evils of intemperance, but he 
faced one difficulty at a time, and breasted the 
waves as a strong swimmer overcoming the forces 
that met him, and battling manfully against the 
evil. It remained for another generation to see 
that the brain poison was at work deteriorating 
the moral life of the nation. Itisno exaltation 
to one philanthropist to say that because he 
has not faced all questions, it proves that 
that reform unfaced is unnecessary; for we 
believe that had Lord Shaftesbury lived on into 
these days, he would have undoubtedly sided 
with one of the greatest moral reforms of our 
time. 

So we come to the end of the book, having 
spent many bright hours in the company of a 
brave, kindly, affectionate spirit. In these days 
of self analysis and introspection it is indeed 
refreshing to find so cheery and wholesome a 
survey of life as this which Miss Cobbe has 
given to us. The book is an answer to the 
woman question—and the best answer possible, 
Ought woman to have a carcer? be independent 
of friends and fortune ? live a spinster’s life, and 
yet be free to make her influence broad and 
potent? Yes! a hundred times yes! answers 
Miss Cobbe; and none who have gone with her 
from the first chapter of the book to its last 
page will find in it a single reason for disagree- 
ing with her, 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


AN ADDRESS TO WELSHWOMEN. 
BY ADA THOMAS. 

THE question is sometimes asked, even in these 
enlightened nineteenth century days, “ Why 
should women interfere with politics ? Why can 
they not be content to look after their homes 
and families, and leave such work to men?” I 
can think of no better answer to give to such a 
question than this, “Women should interfere 
with politics because politics interfere so much 
with women,” and I contend that by doing 
political work they are looking after their homes 
and families, for the great measures of reform 
which political men and political women are 
to-day working for are measures on which the 
welfare of the home and family depends. 

For instance, does not the question of re- 
ligious freedom affect our homes ? Do we women 
not feel the same indignation as our fathers and 
husbands and brothers feel at the alien Church 
which arrogates to itself the right to monopolise 
Welsh tithes and ignore Welsh Nonconformist 
ministers, the very men whose labours have 
made the Principality the crimeless country 
which English judges so frequently compliment P 

Does not the Temperance question touch our 
very hearths? Is it a thing of indifference to a 
working man’s wife whether her husband, whom 
she can influence, has the right to decide with 
other working men, whether there shall be many 
or few or no public-houses in the neighbourhood 
where they live, instead of that power being in 
the hands of magistrates, whom we all know it is 
impossible to influence ? 

Is a woman uninterested in the question 
whether her working hours should be longer and 
less well-paid than the hours and labour of men P 

Has the educational question no vital interest 
for the mother whose little ones have to be 
taught, or for the women teachers whose dis- 
abilities are one of the crying grievances of the 
moment ? 

Above all, is it a matter of unconcern to 
women that, although they have to abide by the 
laws of the land, they have no share in framing 
them ? that, although they have to pay the same 
rates and taxes as men, they have not the same 
political rights P 

As long as these questions have to be settled, 
women have a right to be political, Until 
these questions are settled, they have no right 
not to be. 

So we form our Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions, and I congratulate the women of Llan- 
drindod, on having inaugurated one in their 
town, and we federate all these associations 
in our Welsh Union, and thus combine our 
woman’s strength to do our woman’s work. All 
this is not a frivolous pastime, not a mere matter 
of primrose-picking in springtime and conjuring 
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tricks in winter, but of real earnest endeavour to 
know what laws ought to be passed and altered, 
and how we can help to pass and alter them—a 
real, earnest endeavour to politically educate the 
women of our country, so that they may demand 
legislation which shall make virtue easy and vice 
difficult, legislation based on the golden rule of 
the Working Man of Nazareth, who taught 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

I heard a lady say the other day, “ It is really 
dreadful the things women are doing nowadays.” 
I quite agreed with her, but she and I were 
thinking of different women and of different 
things—she thought it was a terrible thing fora 
woman to speak in public, and especially to speak 
on temperance, and to insist that there should be 
one moral law for men and women alike. She 
did not think it at all dreadful for women to sing, 
or dance, or act in public; but to speak was 
something altogether different. 

I do not know what your experience has been, 
but I have always thought that the most natural 
and womanly thing in the world is for women 
to talk. 

We have no means at present, except by writ- 
ing and speaking, of making our wants known, 
so we must keep on repeating our tales of woe, 
and asking those who have the power to give us 
their help. 

Iam one of those people who believe in im- 
portunate widows, and in importunate married 
women and spinsters too—women who will keep 
on asking for wrongs to be righted until those 
wrongs are righted. In Wales there are to-day 
ten thousand of such women, who have banded 
themselves into our Welsh Union for such a pur- 
pose. 

This is no mean force, isit? Just think what 
it means. Ten thousand heads to think with! 
ten thousand hearts to feel with! ten thousand 
pairs of hands to work with! ten thousand 
tongues—and women’s tongues, remember—to 
talk with. 

All these women are joined together for the 
noble purpose of promoting the cause of Dis- 
establishment, the enfranchisement of woinen, 
temperance, and the forwarding of those other 
Liberal principles which tend to freedom and 
justice, truth and purity. 


Miss Ellen Robinson, of Liverpool, an earnest 
member of the B.W.T.A., and an excellent 
speaker on Peace subjects, is expected to be in 
London in January next. Miss Robinson is will- 
ing to speak for some of our London Branches— 
one of her subjects is ‘‘ War and Intemperance ” 
—and it may be possible to book meetings for 
her between January 14th and 26th. Branches 
wishing to have a visit from Miss Robinson are 
invited to make early application, with choice of 
dates, to the Superintendent of the S.eakers’ 
Bureau, Mrs. Osborn, 38, Whitehall Park, High- 
gate, N. 
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‘‘ Airlie's Mission,” By Annie 8. Swan. (Oli- 
hant, Anderson and Ferrier, 30, St. Mary Street, 
dinburgh, 1s.) 

“The Scottish Songstress, Caroline Baroness 
Nairne.” By her great-grandniece. (Oliphant, 
Anderson and Ferrier, 1s.) 

‘““Little Miss Uraca.”” By Evelyn Everett 
Green. (Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, 2s. 6d.) 

“Side Dishes.” By ©. H. Senn. (John 
Haddon & Co. Bouverie House, Salisbury 
Square, London.) 

‘«Cherton’s Work-people.” By Alfred Colbeck, 
(James Clarke & Co., 13, Fleet Street, London ) 

‘Manual of Swedish Drill.” By George L. 
Melio. (Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Fetter 
Lane, London, 2s. 6d.) 

‘‘The Profession of Cookery from a French 
point of view.” By Lucy H. Yates. (Ward, Lock 
& Bowden, Limited, Warwick House, Salisbury 
Square, 2s. 6d.) 

‘* Alcohol, its effects on Body and Mind.” By 
W. Taylor. (Church of England Temperance 
Society, 4, Sanctuary, Westminster, 8.W., 3d.) 

‘‘The Story of our Opium Trade with 
China.” By Mrs. Joseph Lucas. (Price 2d. 
each, 15s. per hundred, postage extra. Copies 
to be had of Mrs. Joseph Lucas, Western House, 
Hitchin.) 


THE INDUSTRIAL FARI1-HONME. 


Dr. Sarah J. Anderson Brown, superinten- 
dent of the department organised to carry out 
the Scheme of Industrial Farm Homes in 
England, writes to say that at the recent 

uarterly meeting of the National Executive, 
the President of the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association announced that property near 
Reigate had been obtained, and a beautiful 
place called ‘“ Duxhurst” secured for the first 
“ Home,” which will be formally opened in the 
spring. 


On the special invitation of Lady Henry 
Somerset rs. J. Barney, of Rhode 
Island, U.S.A., is on a visit to this country, and 
is about to address meetings and conduct 
missions in connection with the National British 
Women’s Temperance Association. Lady Henry 
Somerset says of her that she is the finest 
speaker on Gospel Temperance she has ever 
heard. Mrs. Barney has been long engaged in 
prison mission work in America, and has had 
many very remarkable successes. The arrange- 
ments for Mrs. Barney’s meetings are being 
made by the B,W.T.4. Speakers’ Bureau, and 
particulars can be had on application to the 
honorary superintendent, Mrs. H. J. Osborn, 
‘‘Evanston,” Whitehall Park, Highgate, N. 
* & # 


Rev. A. W. Prautch and Mr. S. C. Hanaga 
Ratnam, B.A., will be open to address meetings 
on the Opium question in the North of England 
during the month of December. Any applica- 
tions for their services should be addressed to 
Mrs. M. De Rusett, Warden House, Tynemouth. 
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HOW TO WIN. 
TALKS WITH GIRLS. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER I.—( Continued.) 
WHY I WROTE OF WINNING. 

You see, dear friends, from this contrast I 
have drawn, showing a glimpse of past and future 
in two eager young lives, how fast this world is 
getting on. What is the difference in the out- 
look of your life that is and mine that used to 
be? Let us consider: I was a daring sort of 
girl; you are the sort of girls who dare. I had 
aspiration; you have opportunity. I breathed 
an atmosphere laden with old-time conservatisms, 
from which my glorious mother’s liberality of soul 
was my one safety-valve of deliverance ; you are 
exhilarated by the vital air of a new liberty. 
“The world is all before you, where to choose.” 
If I require but little of myself, it was because 
the world required so little of me. Briefly, 
public opinion proposes to give you a chance. It 
proposed to let me work for myself. It means 
to put a shield in your left hand and a 
sword in your right. It let me go forth, as 
best I could, to beat the air with unarmed 
hands, or to sharpen my weapons on the field 
and in plain sight of the enemy. 

Society set before me very few incentives, and 
commended to me only the passive virtues. 
Indeed, she never really bestirred herself on my 
behalf at all, save that she ceased not in story 
and poem, by sermon and song, by precept and 
example, and (most cogently of all) by setting 
no other hope before me, to ground me, so far as 
she was able, in the philosophy that sustained 
the illustrious Micawber. “ Now, my daughter,” 
thus was she wont to speak, “do you be but 
docile and obedient, as a young woman should, 
and something—something very particular in- 
deed—will most assuredly turn up.” 
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But I learned early to distrust a mentor who 
took so little cognisance of the imperious ardour 
of my youth; who was so stupidly oblivious of 
the varied possibilities in brain and hand and 
heart, and so I began early to follow out my own 
devices as to a plan of character and work. 
Would that the generous ‘impulse of your 
enthusiasm, guided by your broader opportunity, 
might 
“Give me back the wild pulsation 

That I feit before the strife, 

When I heard my days before me, 
And the tumult of my life.” 


CHAPTER II. 
“T AM LITTLE, BUT I AM I.” 


With the past for a background, I have tried to 
picture the opportunity which the present holds 
up before our daughters. Let me now, for a 
brief space, coming freshly from the field of 
active service, try to talk about the conditions 
of success in this wonderful battle of life. First, 
then, I would give this not at all startling bit of 
advice: Keep to your specialty ; to the doing 
of the thing that you accomplish with most of 
satisfaction to yourself, and most of benefit to 
those about you. Keep to this, whether it be 
raising turnips or tunes; painting screens or 
battle pieces; studying political economy or 
domestic receipts; for, as we read in a great 
author who has a genius for common sense: 
“There is not one thing that men ought to do, 
there is not one thing that ought to be done, 
which a woman ought not to be encouraged to 
do, if she has the capacity for doing it. For 
wherever there is a gift, there is a prophecy 
pointing to its use, and a silent command of 
God to use it.” Such utterances as these are 
assertions of the “ natural and inalienable rights ” 
of the individual as such. They are deductions 
of the Christian philosophy which regards you 
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and me, first and chiefly, as human beings, and 
makes the greatest possible account of personal 
identity. In all ages there have been minds 
that saw this truth. The intellects which 
towered like Alpine peaks above the mass of men 
were the first to reflect its blessed light. Two 
thousand years ago, Juvenal made the heroine 
of a famous “ Satire ” say to the hero: “I like 
our Latin word for man, which equally includes 
your sex and mine. For you should not forget 
that, in all things highest, best, and most 
enduring in our natures, I am as much a man 
as you are.” Each one of us is a marvellous 
bundle of aptitudes and of capacities. But, just 
as I prefer the active to the passive voice, I 
prefer to put the aptitudes first in my present 
inventory. 

Lift the cover of your sewing-basket ; there 
are thimble, scissors, spools of thread, and all 
the neat outfit needful to a seamstress, but 
minus the needle they have no explanation and 
no efficiency. Unlock your writing-desk ; what 
are paper, ink, and sealing-wax, without the 
penP They are nothing but waste material 
and toys. So it is with youand me. We have 
no explanation that is adequate; we have no 
place in the work-box and portfolio of to-day ; 
no place in the great humming hive of the land 
we live in, save as some prejominating aptitude 
in each of us explains why we are here, and in 
what way we are to swell the inspiring song of 
voluntary toil and beneficent success. Suppose 
that here and now, you proceed to take an 
“inventory of stock,” if you have not been 
thoughtful enough to do that already. Made 
up as you are, what is your forte, your “ speci- 
alty,” your “best hold,” as men phrase it? Be 
sure of one thing, at the outset. The great 
Artificer, in putting together your individual 
nature, did not forget this crowning gift, any 
more than He forgets to add its own peculiar 
fragrance to the arbutus, or its own song to the 
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lark. It may not lie upon the surface, this 
choicest of your treasures ; diamonds seldom do. 
Miners lift a great deal of mere dust before the 
sparkling jewel they are seeking gladdens the 
eye. Genius has been often and variously defined. 
I would call it an intuition of one’s own best 
gift. Rosa Bonheur knew hers ; Charlotte Cush- 
man recognised hers; George Eliot was not 
greatly at a loss concerning hers. As for us, of 
less emphatic individuality, sometimes we wait 
until a friend’s hand leads us up before the 
mirror of our potential self; sometimes we see 
jt reflected in another's success (as the eaglet, 
among the flock of geese, first learned that he 
could fly, when he recognised a mate in the 
heaven-soaring eagle, whose shadow frightened 
all the geese away); sometimes we come upon 
our heritage unwittingly, as Diana found Endy- 
mion, but always it is there, be sure of that, and 
“let no man take thy crown.” As iron filings 
fall into line around a magnet, so make your 
opportunities cluster close about your magic 
gift. In a land so generous as ours, this can be 
done by every woman who reads these lines. 
A sharpened perception of their own possibilities 
is far more needed by “ our girls” than better 
means for education. But how was it in the 
past? If there is one reflection which, for 
humanity’s sake, grieves me as no other can, it 
is this thought of God’s endowment bestowed 
upon each one of us, so that we might in some 
especial manner gladden and bless the world, by 
bestowing upon it our best; the thought of His 
patience all through the years, as He has gone 
on hewing out the myriad souls of a wayward 
race, that they might be lively stones in the 
temple of use and of achievement, and side by 
side with this the thought of our individual 
blindness, our failure to discern the riches of 
brain, heart, and hand, with which we were 
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endowed. But most of all, I think about the 
gentle women who have lived and died, and 
made no sign of their best gifts, but whose | 
achievements of voice and pen, of brush and | 
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men shall be fertile of brain and skilled of hand 
as inventors there, any more than it is here that 
women shall be, and where both knowledge and 
incentive are not present, achievement is ever- 


chisel, of noble statesmanship, and great-hearted | more a minus quantity. None but a heaven- 


philanthropy, might have blessed and soothed 
our race through these six thousand years. 
There is a stern old gentleman of my acquain- 
tance who, if he had heard what I have felt 
called upon to say, would have entered his 
demurrer in this fashion: “ That's all fol-de-rol, 
my friend; a mere rhetorical flourish. If women 
could have done all this, why didn’t they, pray P” 
He would then proceed to ask me, with some 
asperity, if I thought that any of my “ gentle 
myriads” could have invented a steam engine. 
Whereupon I would say to him, what I now say 
to you, ‘ Most assuredly I think so; why not P ” 
And I would ask, in turn, if my old friend had 
studied history with reference to the principle 
that, asa rule, human beings do not rise above 
the standard implied in society's general estimate 
of the class to which they belong. Take the 
nations of Eastern Europe and Western Asia, 
“ civilised ” nations, too, be it remembered ; 
study the mechanic of Jerusalem, the merchant 
of Damascus and Ispahan; in what particular 
are the tools of the one or the facilities of com- 
merce familiar to the others, superior to those 
of a thousand years ago? Surely, so far as 
Oriental inventions are concerned, they have 
changed as little as the methods of the bee or 
the wing-stroke of the swallow. We hear no 
more of man’s inventiveness in those countries 
than of woman’s. Whyshould we, indeed, when 
we remember that both are alike untaught in 
the arts and sciences which form the basis of 
mechanical invention? They are inspired by 
no intellectual movement, no demand, no 
“ modern spirit.” It is not “in the air” that 


sent genius, stimulated by a love of science 
prepared by special education and inspired by 
the prestige of belonging to the dominant sex 
ever yet carved types, tamed lightning or oy 
prisoned steam. Besides, in ages past, if some 
brave soul, man or woman, conscious of splendid 
powers, strove to bless the world by their free 
exercise, what dangers were involved! Was it 
Joan of Arc? the faggot soon became her por- 
tion; or Galileo? on came the rack; or 
Christopher Columbus? .the long disdain of 
courtiers and jealousy of ambitious coadjutors 
followed him; or Stephenson ? his fetter was 
the menace of the law; or Robert Fulton? he 
faced the sarcasm of the learned and the merri- 
ment of boors. Even for the most adventurous 
inventor of to-day (as the aéronaut experi- 
menters), what have we but bad puns and insipid 
conundrums until he wins, and then ready caps 
tossed high in air and fame’s loud trumpet at 
his ear—when death’s cold finger has closed it 
up for ever P 

Times are changing, though. The world 
grows slowly better and more brotherly. The 
day is near when women will lack no high incen- 
tive to the best results in every branch of intel- 
lectual endeavour and skilled workmanship, 
Not a week passes but from the Patent Office 
comes some favourable verdict as to woman’s 
inventive power. Wisdom’s goddess deems her- 
self no longer compromised because places are 
assigned us in her banquet hall, and I, for one, 
appeal from the “ Woman’s Exhibitions ” of the 
present century to that which shall illustrate the 
first hundred years of her new activities, 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


AN EXPLANATION. 
To the Editors of Taz Woman's S1GNnaL. 

Dean MespaMEs,— Your very interesting report 
of the meeting of the Executive Committee at 
Birmingham contained one st e little error, 
which, as it refers to myself, I hope you will 
permit me space to correct. ‘“‘ ealth ” was 
not a cause of my resignation of the Superinten- 
dentship of the Political De ent. In reply 
to the many kind friends who are so good as to 
make enquiries, permit me to state that I am 
quite well and glad to speak at meetings in 
London or its immediate vicinity. My profes- 
sion asa journalist, however, compels me to deny 
myself the pleasure of accepting the many 
leasant invitations to take part in work away 
rom London. Even for the strongest persons 
it is well-nigh impossible to stand the strain of 
lecturing allover the country and attending to 
journalistic duties in London as well.—Yours 

truly, FLoRENCcE BaLGaRNIE 
(Superintendent, Police Matron Department). 


IN AID OF A GIRLS’ CLUB. 

Deak MespamEs,—Will you kindly allow me 
to appeal to your readers for help for a Working 
Girls’ Club, which we are carrying on in connec- 
tion with the Bermondsey Settlement ? 

Two nights a week the girls meet in a large 
schoolroom. Games of various kinds occupy 
most of one evening, but for a short time the 
girls are always collected round the platform to 
listen to a “‘ talk” or reading on some interest- 


ing topic. Sometimes it is a scientific subject, 
sometimes a book is read aloud, or perhaps the 
duties of the County Council, School Board, or 
Board of Guardians are explained, so that the 
girls may take an interest in these things. 

On Saturday afternoons, at 4 o'clock, a few 
ambitious members meet for a drawing and 
a i Fyne ; each one is much interened 8 
this, an ly good is bei e. 
Two of the members hate ese able to lous the 
Settlement Freehand and Design Class. After 
the painting class comes tea ; $d. a cup is charged, 
and the same for a thick slice of bread and 
butter. This covers the cost, by careful manage- 
ment. Gymnastics and musical drill follow 
under the direction of Miss Clara James, of the 
Women’s Trade Union Association. In bright- 
coloured gymnastic suits, they go through their 
exercises on the parallel bars, and then with 
dumb-bells and poles. How greatly these are 
enjoyed! Working all day in hot factories, 
what a relief the free movement of their limbs 
in the comfortable suits is to these girls! And 
they want more exercises with clubs and pretty 
rhythmic movements with balls and skipping 
ropes ! But our funds have all gone in provid- 
ing the apparatus they already have, and in 
paying the rent of the room. They have made 
every one of their gymnastic dresses themselves 
at a sewing class held on a third evening ; but 
their earnings are so small that we cannot charge 
more than half price (2s. 6d.) for the material, 
and for the other half we are still in debt. 

We want help very badly, and I think it is a 
cause which will commend itself to most of your 
readers. Iam sure that all will recognise the 
immense benefit of such a club for working 
girls—a place where they can spend an hour or 


two of healthful enjoyment and exercise, where 
they are casbutared to improve themselves, and 
where they meet with those willing to listen to 
and sympathise with any detail of their life 
which they may care to tell. We see a brighter 
manner, a more brisk and upright carriage, a 
more intelligent expression of face, quickened 
observation, new interest in things around them, 
and desire for improvement generally. These 
girls will soon be wives and mothers, training 
their children as they themselves have been 
trained ; and if we can influence them now, 
improve their health, and provide them with 
some other interest and useful aim in life than 
that of marrying the very first man who is ready 
to ‘‘keep company” with them, surely it is 
well worth doing. 

Ten pounds would relieve us of our financial 
difticulties ; with £15 we should feel rich. Will 
no one help us? Contributions, large or small, 
will be most gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by Miss Barrs (chief worker in the club) 
at this address.— Yours faithfully, 

Mary Simmons 
(Head of Women Workers’ House, 
Bermondsey Settlement). 


Mrs. Bramwell Booth’s Christmas sale is 
finally fixed to take place at the St. Martin’s 
Town Hall on the 12th and 13th of December. 
The pevoees of the same are to be devoted to 
the Rescue Work. 

* * 

Another Hindoo Temple has been captured 
by the Salvation Army at Cape Cormorin. The 
people of Chekadi, after removing their idols, 
handed the building over to be converted into a 
barracks. 
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OUR WORKERS. 
L—MISS EMILY CONYBEARE. 


Miss Emily Conybeare, the newly-elected Presi 
dent of the Cornish Union of Women’s Liberal 
Associations, is in the very front rank of the 
progressive women of the day. She is one of 
the few who, having devoted themselves to the 
elevation of their fellow women, have expended 
time, strength, talents, and money without 
stint on the cause which they have at heart, 
and have borne the brunt of public criticism, 
thus making the way easy for other women 
who follow in their footsteps. She has long 
been an ardent temperance worker ; her first 
speech on temperance was made fourteen 
years rr in a Church of England school-room 
near Bristol. She is now on the Executive 
Committee of the British Women’s Tem ce 
Association, and last year attended at Chicago 
the World's Christian Temperance Convention 
as representative of, and delegate from, various 
English Societies. 

* & # 

iss Conybeare is on the executive of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, and during this 
doe has done splendid work for the Federation, 
ving disseminated a vast amount of informa- 
tion on the District and Parish Councils Act, and 
the election of women as Guardians and District 
Councillors. She was first brought forward in 
politics by the Irish question. In 1889 she 
attended in Donegal the trial of her brother, Mr 
C. A. V. Conybeare, the popular Member for the 
Mining Division, who in that year underwent 
three months’ imprisonment in Derry Gaol for the 
crime of distributing food tothe evicted tenants on 
the Falcarragh estate, whose landlord was attempt- 

ing to starve them into submission. 


* & 


A deep debt of gratitude is owed to Mr. 
Conybeare by all true Liberals in Cornwall, 
where he first became a candidate for Parlia- 
ment in 1885, and by his spirited contest in the 
Mining Division against Mr. Pendarves Vivian 
woke into life and action that spirit of Liberalism 
which is always latent in Cornishmen, though at 
times it may appear to slumber. The defeat of 
Mr. Pendarves Vivian by Mr. Conybeare led to 
Mr. McArthur’s victory in the St. Austell 
Division in 1886, and to that revival of 
Liberalism in the West of England of which the 
outcome was the return of Messrs. Morton and 
Kearley for ee Three years ago Miss 
Conybeare visited South Africa, and while there 

romoted agitation against the iniquitous regu- 
tions regarding social evils, and spoke on 
temperance. 
* & 4% 


Since the beginning of September she has 
addressed over sixty meetings on these and 
kindred subjects, and has formed during the 

ear ten new Women’s Liberal Associations. 

ine years ago Miss Conybeare founded at 
Axminster a Cottage Hospital containing four- 
teen beds. She furnished it, and for some time 
bore the whole of the expense connected with 
the hospital, aud still contributes very largely to 
its funds. The hospital has proved a great 
blessing to the neighbourhood of Axminster, and 
is increasingly useful. While in America Miss 
Conybeare visited in the States many universitics 
and places of general interest, and in Canada 
the principal cities, staying at Quebec with Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen. Her first work for women 
and girls was in connection with the G.FS., 
having been a secretary for that society in 
Essex for eleven years. It was while attending 
the trial of some girls accused of infanticide that 
her attention was first drawn to the disgraceful 
way in which such trials are conducted, the 
court being cleared of women, while all the sad 
details concerning womanhood and motherhood 


were given. 
* & # 


Women have not a more devoted, generous, 
and enlightened friend than Miss Emily Cony- 
beare. Her single-hearted devotion to the cause 
of her sister women entitles her to a high place 
in their affections, and the Cornish Union of 
Women’s Liberal Associations is to be congratu- 
lated on having such a woman for President. 
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Temperance Hotes. 


Speaking in the presence of Lord Tweedmouth, 
in the Accrington division, Mr. Leese, M.P. for 
the constituency, said that among the ques- 
tions which he hoped the Government would 


continue to press to the front was that of tem- | In 


perance reform. He had already voted for 
temperance Bills in the House of Commons 
whenever he had a chance of doing so, and with 
their good favour he intended to go on in the same 
direction. He agreed with Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
in all the Hon. bart. professed, and should make 
him in all these matters his guide, philosopher, 
and friend. He was asked to press the Govern- 
ment to bring forward the Local Option Bill. 
Lord Tweedmouth was a member of the Cabinet, 
and he now asked Lord Tweedmouth to observe 
how very earnest the great bulk of the Liberal 
party was upon this great question of temperance, 
and how the Liberals of Accrington desired him 
to represent to Her Majesty’s Government that 
Local Option should have a front place amongst 
the Bills of next Session. In the course of his 
speech Lord Tweedmouth pointed out the promi- 
nence which the Prime Minister, in his great 
speech, had given to the Local Veto measure, 
and expressed the belief that the Government 
would during the coming Session do their best 
with that, as with other, Bills. 
* * *# 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., has been 
conducting a brief but vigorous campaign in 
South Wales. He addressed large and enthusi- 
astic audiences in Cardiff, Swansea, and Newport, 
and at each meeting the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : “That this meeting pro- 
foundly regrets the delay which has occurred in 
submitting the Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill 
to the judgment of the Legislature, and calls 
upon the Government to give this measure their 
earliest attention in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, and to press it with persistent determina- 
tion to a successful issue.” At Newport Sir 
Wilfrid pointed out that the United Kingdom 
Alliance had no Bill of its own. It was there- 
fore an error on the part of the Prime Minister 
to say, in his great speech at Glasgow, that the 

Veto Bill of the Government was “the 
age ocagr of the United Kingdom Alliance.” 
o far from this being the case, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson in his speeches has for long been declar- 
ing that, if left to him, he could have produced 
a better Bill. 
* * * 

Statements having been made in the Press to 
the effect that the arrests for drunkenness in 
Scandinavia, which is the home of the much- 
discussed Gothenberg system of reforming public- 
houses, were even greater than at present in 
England, an anxious correspondent wrote for 
information on the point to the Bishop of 
Chester, who urged in ay that any comparison 
of arrests for drunkenness between the countries 
was misleading. In Scandinavia men were 
arrested for partial drunkenness, which is an 
offence distinct’ from disorderly conduct ; while 
in England men were only arrested when dis- 
orderly as well as drunk. Hence the uselessness 
of the comparison as showing the relative amount 
of drunkenness in the two countries. It is quite 
true, as the Bishop further says, that if in Eng- 
land men were arrested for partial intoxication 
“Cour cells would not hold half the number we 
should have to take up”; but it is hardly in 
accordance with well-known facts to suggest that 
the arrests for drunkenness in Scandinavia repre- 
sent the full amount, or more than a small 
amount, of the drunkenness in Norway and 
Sweden. 

* # * 

Take Bergen, in Norway, for instance, during 
a year for which the figures are accessible. In 
1889, on the authority of the chief of the police, 
there were 729 arrests for drunkenness, which, 
according to the Bishop, would include the arrest 
of persons in varying degrees of drunkenness. 
But these figures, as a measure of the existing 
drunkenness, are at once rendered ridiculous by 
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the official statement of the Samlag—that is, the 
company which, on the principle of the Gothen- 
berg system, had taken the public-houses under 
its control—to the effect that in the same year 
(1889) over 9,000 adult persons had been re- 
fused drink at their whiskey estwblishments on 
the ground that they were already intoxicated. 
same year, again, out of a total of sixty 
wine establishments in the town, two only of 
which were under the control of the Samlag, 
there were no fewer than 3,(18 refusals to 
supply drink on the ground of intoxication—that 
is, at these two establishments alone. What, 
then, about the other fifty-eight? These figures 
of the Samlag, added to those of the chief of the 
lice, not only clearly show the Bishop of 
hester’s own statement to be misleading, but 
also go to confirm the idea that there is little 
to choose between Scandinavia and England in 
point of drunkenness, and that the difference of 
principle upon which the “‘ drunks” are or are 
not arrested in the respective countries cannot 
be so great. 
* * # 
Referring to the “absence of the compensa- 
tion difficulty in Scandinavia,” the Bishop of 
Chester, in the course of his letter to the same 
correspondent, says that “in no case where per- 
sonal rights were involved did the Swedes think 
of confiscation.” Now, while this is perfectly 
true, there was no such compensation given to 
dispossessed publicans as is proposed to be given 
to the holders of yearly licences in this country. 
The period varied for which licences were 
granted in Scandinavia ; but only so far as this 
riod extended was consideration shown for the 
icence-holder. Nothing in the nature of com- 
pensation was given, except in the case of some 
permanent licences, which carried with them an 
acknowledged “ life interest.” Special arrange- 
ments were made to compensate such interests, 
particularly in Stockholm, where there was by 
far the greatest number of those so interested— 
namely, 367. But any licences granted on terms 
that are at all identical with those connected 
with the granting of licences in England re- 
ceived no compensation whatever. If testimony 
were wanted, the secretary of the Gothenberg 
Public-house Company in Gothenberg, together 
with Mr. Duff, the British Consul at Gothen- 
berg, have both explicitly stated that no com- 
pensation whatever was given to publicans for 
the loss of their licences; and, moreover, Mr. 
Duff has explained that the reference “to com- 
pensation to publicans for the loss of their 
licences” in the Foreign Otfice Report of Sir F. 
R. Plunket on ‘‘The Working of the Gothen- 
berg Licensing System since the year 1876,” had 
nothing to do with the publicaus, but with the 
yearly allowance to the company’s shop man- 
agers “ for fuel, cleaning, lighting, food,” etc. 


* & & 


As regards the treatment of the life interests 
of the licence-holders in Stockholm, it is true, a8 
the Bishop of Chester has tcld his correspon- 
dent, that the sum of between six and seven 
thousand pounds is annually paid in considera- 
tion of these interests. ut the conditions 
under which those permanent licences were 
granted in Stockholm were obviously and en- 
tirely different to the conditions under which 
any licence has been granted in England, the 
main condition here being, in legal language, 
‘for twelve months and no longer.” The 
number of the ‘‘ permanent licences ” granted in 
Sweden were as nothing compared to the aggte- 
gate of licences in this country ; and the way i 
which, according to the Bishop, “ the majority of 
the Swedish towns fairly faced and met the com- 
pensation difficulty ” was simply to allow those 
licences to lapse, as would, of course, be the 
case before interfering with licences in England, 

* * 

Advantage was taken of the visit of the Execu- 
tive of the British Women’s Temperance Asso 
ciation to Birmingham to hold a meeting 1? 
Coventry, which was presided over by Rev. E. M. 
Farrar, in St. Mary's Hall. There was a 
large audience, mainly composed of ladies. 
The Chairman spoke at great length upon the 
power and influence of woman, and especially 12 
connection with the temperance movement. 
‘Addresses were also given by Mrs. White Bam 
ford (London) and others. 
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SLOSS. BORAX, GUM.WAX, & :. &c. 


REQUIRES no addition or pot 
SAYES Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. 
PRODUCES Beautiful White Glossy Linen. 


Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.C. 
RULES FOR STARCHING. 


A most valuable little book for those who 
do their own eta‘ching at home. Post Free 
for 2 stamps. 


C, CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, £.¢. 


ee 


_ | MEDICAL, SURGICAL, & LYING- 


| 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


9, Lupus Ftreet, Victoris Station, Belgravia. 
Terms from £) le. per week. 
Private ,atients can have private rooms. 
Address, Hun. SEc., eaclosing stamped 
envelope. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 
64. for each Additiona! 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 


Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY, 
MS of every description accu- 
e rately and promptly copied. 
Orders by post carefully carried 
out. Duplication by Eiiseon Mimeograph. 
—Mary McLach'an, Typewriter 7 t, 
79, Bindloss Chambers, 4, Chapel Walks, 
Manchester. W.8. 364. 


fy aTION esired as Lady's Com- 
panion, a! ff A 
Of trast, Well eduented: Muslenis 
Christian, abstainer. Excellent references. 
—Address, F. E., care of Hon. Secretary, 20, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon —_, <5 
W.8. ' 


CHRISTIAN NUBSE seeks an en- 

emeut as ladies’ nurse. Isa certi- 

cated midwife, and holds the L.O.S. 

Will take medical or surgica! case.— Address, 
Nursg, The Oaks, Botley, Hants. 


RS. BROWN wishes to recommend 
very nice girl as useful me 3 and at- 
tendant on lady. Good needlewoman, 

excellent resder, quiet, pleasant manners and 
<ppssratce. Small salary. — Y.W.C.A., 
Orley Hall, 316, Regent Street. 


PUBLIGATIONS, 
30 WORDS FOR 2-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per iach, 


RS. GRIMKE’S TEXT CARDS.— 


Send to Wellington House, Higher 

Broughton, Manchester, foe New List. 

Eteg ag ld English, 1s. 6d. per 10U; Foreign, ls. per 
3 or 


E. KAUFMANN, 30, Paternoster Square, London. 
UUR INHERITANCE. Thoughts on the Book of 
Revelation, le.. from Mrs. GRIMKE, as above, 


FOR 
Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner, and Supper, 


COMPRISING 

Hors d’Q@uvres, Savouries, 

Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY 


CHARLES HERMAN SENN 
(luspecting and © nsulting Chef de 
Cuisine, National Training Schvol of 
Cookery, London); Author of * Political 
Gastronomy,’ ‘Recherché Dinner Re- } 
cipes,’ ‘Menus and their Compilation,’ 

* Practical Household Recipes,’ etc. 


25e5e5: 


5252 5252525 


This work is divi ted into five principal 
parce, treating upon Hors d’tKuvres, 
Sandwiches, Savo iry Dishes, Salads, and 
Ociental Dishes, which, as Side or Second 
Courses, have certain connection with [lr 
each other. 

This work contains many new and |p 
original recipes, and the author claims 
that they are ali thoroughly resiahle ana 
workah e, and that cooks who wilt put 
ni them into practice according to the 
instruc:ions, will be able to prepare 
the dishes successfully and without 

difficulty. 
| Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the 

Publishers, 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie 
ouse, Salisbury Square, E.O. 


IBals 


STOPS COLD. CU 


“ ] HAVE NEVER KNOWN IT FAIL TO GIVE RELIEF.” 
Mr. ELI BOUSHER, Fenn Cottage, Lamborne. 


Prepared by A. HAYMAN & CO.. 15, Albemarle St., London, E.C,, and Sold by all Dealers. 
Sold Everywhere, price 1/1) and 2/9. 


fe NEW HARRISON 
Fe 


RES COUGH. CONTAINS NO OPIUM. 


“SUCH CAPITAL STUFF FOR A COUGH.’— 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


KNITTER 


KNITS 


INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
TRIUMPHANT AWARD at PARIS. 
WINNER in the WORLD of 5 Gold Medals and 22 uther Honours, 
Also wakers of the “SUN ° Seamless Stocking Ribber.—Harrison 
Knitting Machine Co., Ltd. Works, 4s, Upper Brouk Street, 
Manchester. 


WINTER STOCKINGS, 


Vests and Knitted Goods. 


Send Orders to Mies Steer, The Bridge 
of Hope, 28, Betts Street, St. 
George’s, London, E. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
64, for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Hapnon & Co., Larest TIME TUESDAY 


\ ANTED AT ONCE (for France) 
got house-parlourmaid. English 
‘amily. Nurse is English; good home, 


pecs es. —App! reonally if ible, 
Miss Mau!den, 97, iw Road, ing- 
ton Green. 


LAbiss REQULBING SHKVAN'IS 
or Servants Situations, should apply 

Domestic Agency, 36, Ooldharbour 
Lane, Camberwell, Si. Kindly recom- 
mended b 
fee, 1e., king, 1s. Bs 
Servantsfree. 101il15. Stamped envelope. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three inssrtions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Hapvon & Co., Largest TIME TUESDAY. 


S": LEONARDS-ON S8K£&A.— 
BUARDING ESTABLISHME®NT. 
Atter 21 years’ experience, Miss NBW- 
BURY’S HOUSE, with good sea view, is re- 
plete with every comfort for short or longer 


periods by arran, ent. Most efficient 
servants kept.— Cavendish House, 87, 
Warrior Square. 


RAND CANARY. — Board-resi- 
dence with English famliy. 
faces sea. Home comforts. Oleanii- 

ness studied. English meals. Opportunities 


Bournemoath West. Family and Com- 
mercial. First-class Hote], near West 
Station. Within few minutes of centre of 
town. Over thirty bedrooms, coffee, drawing, 
comme: cial, and reading-roums, handsome 
furnished. Blectriclight. Corridors warmed. 
ood table. § boarding terms, bed, 
breakfast, lunch, table d’hote dioner, from 
£2 2s. a week inclusive. Oommercial and 
Coffee-room tariffs sent on application to 
Miss B. Sawer, Manageress. 


 BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT. 


‘ENGLISH’ ORGANETTE, 


STOP With Expression Stop, 
| Easy PAYMENTs, 
4/- MONTHLY, 


2 


uadrill 
eo Hewint 


can viay it. 


knowled 
Most Marvellous erg Instrument in the 


. World, 
Price 30/- Terms: 4/- deposit & 4/- monthly 
Organette de.ivered when first 4/- is paid. 
Writs for full pariicularsof Instalment System 


Tho English Organette Factory, Blackburn 


A Safe and Speedy 
Remedy for 
/ COUGH, COLD, 
BRONCHITIS, 
And all Chest & Lung Diseases 


Mies GELHING, Beher, Surrey, 


Stock Clothing in 
Wool, Silk, or Cotton. 


Lists 2d. Post, 
The only 


855 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
39 WORDS ror 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as Two. 

Displayed Advertisements 5s. per inc’. 
Joun Happor & Co., Latest TIM’ TUESDAY 

OR DISPOSAL at Xmas.—Good- 
ra ee echo 

8) ris’ 
(Sh ire), in good working orde’. House- 
hold furniture optional.—w.s.372, Haddon’e 


Advertising vy, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
ALUABLE SEORET. — A bona 
fide cure for Chilblains. Send 12 
stamps and etampei addressed 
velope, to MuLcany, c/o James Halle, 


en 
Bideford. Firet expense the last. Allays 
irritation instant! < A 


O CAPITALISTS, with moderate 
Capital.—To be SOLD, as a 
concern, an old and pu estabiioned 

BUSINESS, in the Bradford stuff manu- 
factu trade, manufacturing and 
merchanting its own products, havi 
agencies in many ets, and a solid an 
felis at oesuny cat for a e _ — 
range 0 yam ate ca 
required. Satisfactory reasons can be given 
for the present proprietors wishing to sell - 
out. Presents a gooi unity for Foon 
one with moderate capital wishing to 
their sons in a solid, successful, and old- 
established business. Oaly principals or their 
solicitors treated with.—Apply, in the firet 
Agency,’ Boaverie House, Ballsbury 8 

ney, verie House, quare, 

London, E.C. 


SN ea Si lien lied 


REMNANTS. frist 


did Dress Serge $ 
(perfect in dye, weave, and finish), Carriage f 
; Paid to any address for 6s. each. The reme , 
\, nants are in long lengths, suitable for Girl's \ 
/ Dresses, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. Whea ordering / 
‘ please state if all black, all blue, or mixed b 
i, Colours are required. ; 


LUTAS LEATHLEY & CO., i 
Remnant Dept. 3, Armley, Leads. ‘ 


i ery 


ee 


A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple natare 
that will at once safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
reventing their appearance, 

will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 

Sppeation to Mra, Grack Newron, Verwood 

illa, Heath Read, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


EPPS’S 
COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, (Tea-.ixke.) 

A thin bevessyé of fall flavour, now with 
many beneficially taking the place of tea. 
Ite active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy with- 
out unduly exciting the system. 


SOLD IN PACKBTs AND TINS BY GROCERS, 
LABELLED; 


JAMES EPPS & GCO., Ltd., 
Homoopathic Chemiste, London 


LINCOLNSHIRE LONG-WOOL 
BLANKETS. 


Made from the fleece of the ce ebrated Lincoln- 
shire Long- Wool Sheep. Warm— Wash and Wear 
Well, Splendid Value. Send for Sample putr. 


Full 8ize. | Extra Size. 
10/6 12/6 15/-|17/6 21/- 26/- 30/- 
24 °/o over £5, and 5 /¢ over £10. 


Oash with order. Money returned if not ap- 
proved, Carriage paid in United Kiagdom on 
orders over 2s. To be had only of 


Long-Wool Blanket Co., Lincoln. 


Dott Cough just use 


remove the cause without any 
after effect. 


TheUnrivalled Remedy 


One gives relief; they w/// cure, 
and they wil? not injure your 


Keatings Lozenges 
SOLD in TINS 131 EACH. 
SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


Trade advts,... see «. 9/- per tach. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 


3/6 fifty-two. 

Page ... a aS 1. £10 ” 

Half-page ... . &5 5s. 

Quarter eC £3 15s. 
Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted... . 30 words 1/6. 

Three insertions, as two. 

Situations vacant . 380 words 2/-, 


Threc insertions, as two, 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel. 
laneous atvte. —... .. 80 words 2/- 
6d. tor every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


—_— 


_— 


“A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 
with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 


de THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Nov. 28, 16vd. 
cup of the most delicious, 
digestible, absolutely pure 


‘Gadbury’s === 


ical Cocoa of § — greatest strength and 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” dante emg | 2 finest flavour, entirely 
: The Analyst the sozetled free from any admiature” 
Cocoas). 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


“BEST aes 


comaren 1 Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
Re : oo”. 
& quae ¢<O oe 

* & 


INVALIDS, 
be AND THE AGED. | “ Highly Nutritious.”— Lancet. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


IN THE PRESS. 


THE YEAR’S BRIGHT CHAIN; 


A NEW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Sayings by FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Price 2s. Gd. 


ALSO 
READY SHORTLY. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMAN. 


By LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Reprinted from ‘‘The North American Review.”’ 


Secretary Literature Department, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 


~~ 
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